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The cover sketch by Jim Shields - as well as those 
throughout the magazine - are of Engelmann Hall, which 
houses the School of Architecture and Urban Planning. 


Engelmann Hall is significant both as a representa- 
tion of a specific architectural type and period, and 
as one of the best extant examples of the work of Van 
Ryn and DeGelleke. Built in the Jacobethan Revival 
style, it represents, along with the firm's work in the 
"Collegiate Gothic” style, an American architectural 
expression charged with the characteristics and images 
of academic tradition and respectibility. This was the 
goal of the Milwaukee University School, the original 
owner. 
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M.U.S. was an outgrowth of the German-English Acade- 
my of Milwaukee, founded in 1885 and first headed by 
Milwaukee educator Peter Engelmann (1823-1874). 
The academy was directed toward Milwaukee's heavy 
German population, implementing the city's first kinder- 
garten and introducing such innovations as singing, 
gymnastics, drawing, and natural history to the standard 
curriculum. A teacher's seminary was introduced during 
the 1870's and by 1885, the Normal School of Gym- 
nastics was added. By the end of the first decade of 
the 20th century, the German direction of the school 
diminished and after World War | the German-English 
Academy became the Milwaukee University School, a 
more exclusive private primary and secondary school. 
With its move from Engelmann Hall in 1964, M.U.S. 
merged with the Milwaukee Downer Seminary and Mil- 
waukee County Day School, forming the current Uni- 
versity School, Milwaukee. Upon the purchase of the 
building, the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee made 
various uses of it until 1972, when preparations were 
made for the School of Architecture and Urban Planning, 
its present occupant. 
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The School of “The 

Architecture University of 
& Urban Wisconsin- 
Planning Milwaukee 


This issue of the Wisconsin Archi- 
tect is devoted to the School of 
Architecture and Urban Planning of 
the University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee in recognition of its tenth 
anniversary 


The following articles, written by 
a professional colleague and vari- 
ous faculty members, include a 
story of the school’s origins, a 
brief history of the school, a look 
at energy, research, environment- 
behavior studies, the development 
of professional skills, the school's 
new pre-architecture program, man- 
agement of the building process, 
design, the Department of Urban 
Planning and, lastly, a look to the 
future. 


This looking back and forward is 
done as the School enters its 
second decade, with both a diverse 
faculty and a growing enrollment 
The Department of Architecture 
currently has 354 students enrolled 
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in Level 1 (pre-architecture), 212 
students in Level || (junior and 
Senior) and 116 students in Level 
1 (60 as two-year master degree 
candidates and 56 as three-year 
candidates, who have entered the 
program with undergraduate de- 
grees in other disciplines). The 
Urban Planning Department cur- 
rently has 45 students enrolled 
as Master of Urban Planning candi- 
dates. 


The faculty in Architecture totals 
25 full time appointments, 5 adjunct 
positions and 5 visiting professors, 
while Urban Planning has 6 full time 
appointments and 4 adjunct pro- 
fessors 


A remarkably large percentage of 
the students completing the Master 
of Architecture, which is the pro- 
fessional degree, have sought and 
achieved employment with archi- 
tectural firms in Wisconsin and 
around the country. Others have 


chosen related activities in con- 
Struction, teaching, government 
Service, graphic/product design 
and business. Master of Urban 
Planning graduates have success- 
fully entered the field in both the 
public sector and with planning con- 
sultants 


It is the intent that the material 
presented in this issue will provide 
insight into the curriculum as well 
as indicate some of the relation- 
ships among the School of Archi- 
tecture and Urban Planning, the 
profession and the community. 


Douglas C. Ryhn 


A Story Of The School's Origins 


Mark A. Pfaller, FAIA 


'A Course in Architecture. Should 
the university have a course In 
architecture? After talking with 
several architects and with some 
university professors, we have 
decided that the university should 
have a school of architecture, but 
not until several years to come 

We must first have an engineering 
building and let it be made large 
enough to accommodate a school 
of architecture when the time for 
its establishment arrives." Exerpted 
from an article published in THE 
WISCONSIN ENGINEER, University 
of Wisconsin Student Magazine — 
July 1897! 


For many years, less than energetic 
attempts were made for the estab- 
lishment of a school of architecture. 
It was not until June 1951 when a 
group of architects, headed by 
Fritz von Grossman, invited Roy 
Childs Jones, the Head of the School 
of Architecture at the University 
of Minnesota and then President 
of the National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board (NAAB), to meet 
with Wisconsin architects and 
community leaders. Mr. Jones' 
report, dated July 12, 1951, candidly 
admitted that "A new School of 
Architecture in Wisconsin is too 
large a question to permit more 
than nibbling at its edges in a single 
evening s discussion 


Those early energies were soon 
expended. A serious move to re- 
activate interest was not made 
until 1958 when a special Study 
Committee of the Wisconsin Chapter 
AIA, headed by Karel Yasko, pro- 
duced a survey which developed 
the feasibility and need for a School 
of Architecture. Sporadic brush fires 
continued to flare up, pretty well 
extinguishing themselves by 1960. 
However, the Wisconsin Architects 
Foundation, established in 1953 for 
the purpose of distributing funds 
to assist deserving Wisconsin 
architectural students matriculating 
in other states, exerted efforts in 
different directions, pointing to a 
need for a School of Architecture. 
One direct achievement was the 
establishment of the State of Wis- 
consin Tuition Reimbursment Pro- 
gram (STATS 36.16) in 1963. In 1965, 
WAF made an impassioned appeal 
to the Board of Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the estab- 
lishment of a school. This was 
spearheaded by Fred Schweitzer 
and his sister Dorothy, then Execu- 
tive Director of WAF. It fell on deaf 
ears. 


It was a time to coordinate and con- 
centrate the diffuse activities of 
various proponents. So on August 
16, 1966, Joe Durrant, then Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Chapter, 
formed a Coordinating Committee 


Mark Helminiak 
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on Education. This soon became 
known as the Ad Hoc Education 
Committee. Allan Strang and Bill 
Wenzler were named to this Com- 
mittee, which was chaired by Mark 
A. Pfaller 


After sorting out the pieces and 
collecting the facts, the committee 
made contacts with legislators, 
educators, the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Higher Education (CCHE), 
and the Governor. Successful in- 
roads were made in the Plans and 
Policies Subcommittee of CCHE 
and CCHE staff. Harlan McClure, 
Dean of the School of Architec- 
ture at Clemson and President of 
NAAB, was retained as a consultant. 
Our initial report, "The Need for a 
School of Architecture in Wiscon- 
sin" dated December 1966, led to 
CCHE Working Paper No. 107, of 
the same title, which was distributed 
to legislators and largely dissemi- 
nated 


Working Paper No. 107 was ap- 
proved by CCHE and the Com- 
mittee's statement, published in 
the Milwaukee Journal, December 
8, 1966, was that "courses will be- 
gin in 1967 if the proposal gains 
approval in the Legislature." 


Several universities desired the 
School to be on their campuses, 
notably Platteville and Stevens 
Point. With pressures brought to 
bear from various institutions, 
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CCHE withdrew its approval on 
December 13 — "for further con- 
sideration." On January 16, 1967 
MSOE shelved its plans to develop 
its own school. 


The Ad Hoc Committee kept busy 
and produced, with Harlan McClure, 
"A Comprehensive Architectural 
Education Program for Wisconsin," 
which led to CCHE's Working Paper 
No. 5, dated February 1967. This 
led to ultimate approval of the School 
which had yet to be legally approved 
by the Legislature. 


The Ad Hoc Committee continued 
working with CCHE on curricula, 
budget hearings and legislators and 
a successful conclusion was 
reached. The program would start 
at UW-M in the Fall of 1969 with 2- 
year feeder courses from five State 
Universities. Structure changed as 
time went on and the School was 
accredited by NAAB in June 1974, 
at which time the Ad Hoc Committee 
was disbanded. 


The Ad Hoc Committee continued to 
serve until accreditation and called 
upon the services of many archi- 
tects. It is impossible for me to 
recall all of them, but among them 
were Mike Meyer and George Schuett 
(who were later added to the Com- 
mittee), Joe Durrant, Larry Bray, 
John Jacoby, Shel Segel, Roger 
Herbst and others, I'm sure. 


The First Decade, 1969-1979 


Robert M. Beckley, AIA 
Chairman 
Department of Architecture 


The Beatles, Woodstock, Vietnam 
One Giant Step for Mankind, LBJ 
Dylan, Baez, Earth Day, Pot, Nixon, 
Watergate, Equal Rights, Feminism 
Gay Rights, The Middle East, Ener- 
ду, Oil, Inflation, Skylab. The School 
was born in a fitful time, for 1969 
saw a country divided. That turmoil 
spilled over into the University 
Before the first year was out, our 
students were on strike 


Ninety-three students enrolled for 
classes that first year to study 
with seven faculty recruited by 
John Wade, lured to Milwaukee 
from every conceivable geograph- 
ical area, with different educational 
backgrounds, separate profes- 
sional outlooks and diverse skills 
and interests. They were drawn to 
UWM by one thing — the promise 
of a new and innovative archi- 
tectural program in a major urban 
setting. That they got. It was two 
years later in a ‘Manifesto’ pub- 
lished by the School that Wade 
captured the direction the program 
would take 

Design must be holistic 

Design must be vital 

Design must be humane 

Design must be competent 

Design must be sensitive 

Design must be service-oriented 


The School was a long time in the 
planning stage and its existence 
owed a lot to the advocacy of the 
architectural profession in the 


State. The first year's students 
included many people who had 
waited several years for the School 
to open its doors. Returning Viet- 
nam Vets mingled with students 
who were enrolled in the University 
to stay out of the War. Former Peace 
Corps volunteers shared courses 
with students who had never trav- 
eled out of the state. People with 
several years of apprenticeship in 
architects offices sat next to others 
who had only a vague notion of what 
a career in architecture would emtail 


Some people thought the new pro- 
gram had nothing to do with archi- 


tectural design, even though the 
School's manifesto stressed de- 
sign. The confusion existed, per- 
haps, because the School did not 
model its program after the archi- 
tectural philosophy of one of the 
architectural gurus of the day. The 
School, instead, was structured 
around an educational philosophy. 
That philosophy stressed the archi- 
tect's role in integrating and syn- 
thesizing knowledge. Students were 
to spend the majority of their time 
in the studio, learning how to solve 
problems associated with the archi- 
tectural profession in its broadest 
context. Those problems would 
range from programming, design 
and construction of everything from 
furniture to large scale planning 
proposals. 


The architectural profession itself 
was not a model of stability during 
the weaning of the School. The 
profession was in the midst of re- 
defining its role and expanding its 
services before being hit by a major 
recession. During the student strike 
in Spring 1970, some of the Univer- 
sity Regents demanded that stu- 
dents return to school to resume 
their "training" and assume their 
rightful roles in society. But in 
this time of uncertainty in the pro- 
fession, the School saw its func- 
tion as educating people to help 
the profession define an uncertain 
future. As we enter our second 
decade, that future is no more 
certain 
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During the first decade of the School, 
the Museum of Modern Art created 
the New York Five, the White school, 
followed in L.A. by the Silvers and 
in Chicago by the Seven. Learning 
from Las Vegas, by Venturi, Scott 
Brown, et. al. forced us to "'re- 
think" the commercial strip. Pei 
was having trouble keeping glass in 
the John Hancock Building in 
Boston, and every architect worried 
about his liability insurance. State 
boards debated whether or not to 
license architects, whether to 
eliminate the licensing exam or 
make it stronger. Meanwhile, Pei 
designed the East Wing of the 
National Gallery, one of the most 
acclaimed and popular "modern" 
buildings ever built. This, at the 
same time that "post modernism" 
caught the attention of the archi- 
tectural press. Phillip Johnson 
appeared on the cover of TIME, 
FLLW's cape draped across his 
shoulders, peering through Corbu's 
glasses and cradling his new baby 
in his arms, the AT&T chippendale. 


The first years of the 70's opened 
with promise. The Vietnam War was 
winding down, man had walked in 
Space, new liberties had been won 
for minorities, environmental con- 
cerns were being paid more than 
lip service. Then Watergate. The 
nation watched in disbelief as the 
melodrama unfolded, life suddenly 
reduced from heroic to soap opera 
proportions. The tarnished crown 
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passed to Ford who himself had 
to face the economic recession, in- 
flation and the first lines at the 
gas station. Suddenly the "crazies" 
running around architectural 
Schools selling energy as the 
number one issue had an audience, 
and earth day became Sun-day. 


Today gas station attendants dress 
in Arab garb as a form of protest; 
the people who live in Levittown 
engage in "disturbances" at the 
gas pump because they have no 
gas and cannot get to work. This, 
just as we have accepted Venturi's 
apologia for the environments 
the automobile has spawned. And 
as Voyager 2 sends back remark- 
able pictures of Jupiter, the Indian 
Ocean and Australia are bombarded 
by several tons of space junk from 
the falling Skylab, while the first 
man on the moon (Neil Armstrong, 
for the record) is seen on TV com- 
mercials hawking automobiles. And 
architects face the fact that there 


are now as many people in the newly 
emerged profession called the 
"energy field" as there are people 
who call themselves architects. 


What kind of architectural program 
would be appropriate for a period 
Such as this? What kind might 
survive? What kind might thrive? 
Let's look at the manifesto again, 
DESIGN MUST BE . . . HOLISTIC, 
VITAL, HUMANE, COMPETENT, 
SENSITIVE, SERVICE-ORIENTED. 


The first ten years at the School 
have been an exercise in defining 
that theme. In its first four years 
the School grew dramatically, 
Starting with close to a hundred 
Students and seven faculty and 
adding a like number in successive 
years. The first year's group were 
the pioneers (or guinea pigs, de- 
pending upon one's point of view). 
Most graduated with M.Archs in 
1973, some dropping off with 
Bachelors degrees in Architectural 
Studies. After a year on the down- 
town campus, we moved first to 
Holton Hall, quickly proceeded 
by expansion to Johnston Hall, 
then space cramps and a move to 
Engelmann Hall, with satellite 
buildings on Maryland Avenue 
(soon to be torn down). This fall 
we expand to Marietta House on 
Lake Drive. Applications this very 
moment are being made for an 
"energy addition" to Engelmann 
Hall as a demonstration prototype. 


The School has moved as frequently 
as the average American family 


In this same short time we have 
become active in the community, 
having students work in collabora- 
tion with various planning agencies, 
during the heyday of advocacy 
activity, helping to set up Com- 
munity Design Centers in the Black 
and Spanish-speaking communi- 
ties. More recently we are at work 
on "small towns" throughout Wis- 
consin with continued advocacy 
work with neighborhood and city 
revitalization groups 


The urban planning program was 
spawned in 1975 after several 
years of preparation and the School 
changed its name, structure and 
Dean. Departmentalized, the School 
took on new character. The Urban 
Planning program was accredited 
quickly with a two-year masters 
program, just as Architecture 
gained a full five-year accreditation 
following its first accreditation re- 
view in 1974. John Wade stepped 
down as Dean, having brought the 
School through its first phase 
Tony Catanese took up the respon- 
sibility for developing the School 
to maturity 


The basic tenants of the architec- 
ture program have remained the 
same for a decade. The faculty and 


staff, which has grown to some 
sixty people, see a professional 
design education as being a liberal 
education, with continued emphasis 
on integrating knowledge from 
various fields and synthesizing 
that knowledge to solve problems 
of the physical environment. The 
program is structured in two year 
increments. The first two years 
are designed to develop a strong 
liberal arts background with em- 
phasis on communication skills 
including English, math and graph- 
ics and the natural and social 
sciences. The second two years 
provide students with a broad 
introduction to the architectural 
field with exposure to design 
programming and implementation 
of problems ranging from furniture 
and graphic design, building de- 
sign, to site planning and urban 
design. The last two years lead 
to the professional degree, Master 
of Architecture, and allow students 
to sharpen their basic skills or to 
broaden their breadth of interest 
Separate admission is required to 
each level and admission require- 
ments become progressively more 
demanding 


While the 2 + 2 + 2 program is still 


our basic program, there has been 
continued examination of how best 
to meet our educational objectives 
One of the earliest developments 


was the three-year graduate pro- 
gram for people with undergraduate 
degrees in other disciplines. This 
change was instituted to support 
our belief that students should 
be able to enter an architectural 
program at different stages of 
their intellectual development. A 
core program was adopted in 
architecture in 1976 and is con- 
tinually being refined. The core 
assures students of a broad intro- 
duction to the field of architecture 
and environmental design. Most 
recently a program including studio 
work has been structured for 
freshmen and sophomores, to help 
them test their aptitude and desire 
to pursue an architectural education 
before making a total commitment 
to an architectural program. A 
Ph.D. program in Architecture 
has been tentatively approved 
and is going into its final stage 
of development. This program will 
help us to fulfill our commitment 
to research and scholarship in 
architecture. It will be one of two 
doctoral level programs in the Mid- 
west and one of only a dozen active 
programs in the U.S 


The most frequent criticism of our 
program has come from practition- 
ers who have hired graduates of 
our Bachelors program, students 
who have not completed their pro- 
fessional (Masters) degree and 
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hence are ill prepared to assume 
professional roles in offices. To 
rectify this problem we will be 
changing the name of the under- 
graduate program so that the non- 
accredited, non-professional de- 
gree Bachelor of Architectural 
Studies received at the end of 4 
years of study is not confused 
with the professional degree. It 
has never been our expectation 
that students with this degree are 
prepared to enter an architectural 
office to pursue a professional 
career, though many are prepared 
to assume an apprenticeship. We 
have also been improving our 
counseling efforts and are more 
rigorously enforcing our admission 
and retention requirements. 


Our students have achieved a high 
level of excellence and they have 
proved that they can compete with 
the best students nationally. Re- 
cently our students have won or 
shared honors in national competi- 
tions far ranging in scope, including 
the design of office facilities for 
the General Services Administra- 
tion, an urban design plan for a 
town in Illinois, energy conserving 
housing for the AIA Research Cor- 
poration and a half-way house for 
adolescents. 


Our program thrives on diversity 
and has sought to prepare students 
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for diverse careers. We have done 
that. In our tenth year we have 
177 alumni with graduate profes- 
Sional degrees. They are employed 
from New York to San Francisco in 
a variety of occupations we could 
not have imagined. Many have gone 
the traditional route and are suc- 
cessfully working in responsible 
areas in architectural firms, Some 
have already established reputa- 
tions as designers or are working 
with nationally established design 
firms in Milwaukee, New York, San 
Francisco, Houston and Minneaplis. 
Some have gone into research, 
management or education. Three 
alumni are presently teaching in 
established architectural programs. 
Another has been made Vice Presi- 
dent of a major construction firm; 
yet another is in charge of planning 
and construction for a major cor- 
poration in Milwaukee. Another 
has worked for the AIA Research 
Corporation and now has his own 
research firm in Washington D.C. 
Most important is the fact that the 
graduates from our professional 
degree program are quickly gain- 
ing recognition as professionals. 
They are knowledgeable and mature 
individuals, able to make decisions 
about a broad range of careers, 
and able to exercise intelligent 
judgments. While the world in which 
our graduates practice will un- 
doubtedly change as dramatically 


in the next ten years as it has in 
the last ten, we expect architecture 
students will, in the future more 
than ever, need a program that 
educates as well as trains them 
in the professional role of an 
architect in the broadest sense. 
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Energy and the Architectural Forum 


Scott Johnston 


Energy and Buildings Research Institute 


Possibly the greatest challenge of 
our professional lives as educators 
and as practicing architects will be 
to respond in a creative manner to 
the changing role of energy con- 
siderations in the evolution of 
the architectural form. In this 
respect it is best to think of the 
current energy situation not as a dis- 
crete problem to be solved once and 
for all, or more histrionically as a 
crisis, as the media often por- 
trays it, but as a transitional 
era. Indeed, it is an era in which 
a key variable affecting virtually 
every facet of our lives will undergo 
exponentially escalating changes in 
value. 


The solution of multi-variable 
problems is the nature of our occupa- 
tion as designers. The issue of life 
cycle costs and the problem in- 
herent in anticipating the long- 
term implications of current de- 
cisions are not new to us. What is 
new is the pervasive but often subtle 
way in which energy considerations 
will come to bear on the architec- 
tural decision-making and ulti- 
mately on all the forms generated 
by that process. The immediate 
implications of this transitional 
era are already becoming apparent. 
Professional magazines and journals 
are replete with advertisements 
barking the code words "energy 
efficient" in the name of their 
product. As a testament to the im- 
portance of conservation in build- 
ing design, all the draftspersons 
in a large architectural firm in North 
Carolina know how to calculate heat 
loss and regularly do ѕо іп the course 
of developing the preliminary wall 
sections. These signs are, however, 
only the first ones, and as such are 
as characteristically short-sighted as 
they are important. They represent 
changes in dimension, not changes 
in the nature or structure of the 
parts. Herein lies the key to the 
future of the architectural form 
and the excitement of participating 
in that future. 
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For example, a small concrete block 
manufacturing firm had developed 
and was trying to market a new 
masonry unit that resembled brick 
but was made by a process similar 
to concrete block manufacture. 
Since the brick-like units did not 
have to be fired in the manner of 
regular bricks, the potential ex- 
isted for considerable energy savings 
in its manufacture and subsequently 
cost savings in buildings where the 
product would be used. In addition, 
the units were designed with longi- 
tudinal voids which could be factory 
fitted with rigid insulation. The 
actual configuration of the concrete 
bricks, however, lacked the flexi- 
bility of conventional brick con- 
struction, entailing considerable 
dimensional planning and coordina- 
tion for the architect as well as re- 
quiring a new masonry skill. The 
initial assumptions of the manu- 
facturer were valid. The manufac- 
ture of bricks is an energy-intensive 
process that will cause the unit 
price of brick to rise at a rate that 
is considerably higher than the 
normal rate of inflation or the 
average price of other building 
materials. At the same time, the 
durability and appearance of brick 
in both traditional and contem- 
porary designs will guarantee a 
market for it long past the point 
at which it can be economically 
justified. Although the develop- 
ment of a brick substitute might 
have seemed slightly premature 
at the time, the eventual failure 
of the product and the company 
that developed it resulted not from 
poor timing but from failure to recog- 
nize the product's significance. 
While the project had considerable 
merit from the standpoint of energy 
conservation, it represented an en- 
tirely new approach to masonry con- 
struction. With its own horizontal 
and vertical modular coursing, the 
system required widespread chang- 
es in the construction processes 
and in the dimensioning of associ- 
ated building components. 


At the risk of lending undue signi- 
ficance to the above story, it does 
indicate the kind of problems that 
architects, engineers, manufac- 
turers, and product researchers 
must address collectively in the 
coming decade. The nature of con- 
struction materials will have to 
change in response to changes in 
costs and availability of energy 
supplies. Changes in the shapes 
of fabricated building materials 
will require rethinking the struc- 
tural combination of building ma- 
terial and the process by which these 
building systems are erected. An 
incorrect assumption as to the appro- 
priateness of a proposed material 
at the beginning of this chain of 
events could easily result in the 
development of a product which does 
not meet the needs of the design 
profession or is unacceptable to 
the construction industry. The evolu- 
tion of the built form that is destined 
to be the consequence of changing 
energy patterns will require a col- 
laboration of effort and expertise 
unprecedented in the history of the 
building profession. 


The School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning at UWM recently 
participated with a local manufac- 
turer in a federal grant application 
proposing to develop a passive solar 
system for manufactured buildings 
utilizing precast concrete parts. In 
the process of laying out team tasks, 
it became apparent that one impor- 
tant contribution to the project would 
come from the supervisor for wet cast 
operations, sometimes referred to in 
the industry as the "mold man." 
While the job of supervising mold 
set up for concrete productions al- 
ways falls to a person of considerable 
precast experience, it is an unusual 
but prophetic sign that such a per- 
son is a key participant in a solar 
research project. 


This is the essence of the problem 
and the solution. Total changes in 
the nature of building systems will 
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require involvement of all the par- 
ticipants in the building design and 
construction process. To date, re- 
search and product development 
efforts in the area of energy conser- 
vation and architectural applica- 
tions are isolated and often not 
well coordinated. Some projects, 
however, such as the collaborative 
efforts of the Department of Archi- 
tecture at MIT and several research 
and manufacturing organizations, 
serve as models of the integrated 
design approach that is needed. A 
team was assembled to provide the 
necessary expertise to develop the 
overall design and the individual 
components for MIT solar building 
5, a passively solar-heated class- 
тоот and test facility. The com- 
ponents included a lay-in ceiling 
tile system which utilizes phase 
change salts for thermal Storage, a 
double glazing system with inverted 
concave reflective blinds for natural 
lighting and reflecting sunlight to 
the ceiling storage tiles, and an 
interior glazing product called heat 
mirror. Heat mirror is one example 
of the new materials which will 
revolutionize the building industry. 
Ordinary window glass transmits 
sunlight or short wavelength radia- 
tion but stops heat or long-wave 
radiation as it tries to escape from 
heated spaces. Absorbed by theglass, 
this heat is conducted through the 
glass and lost to the cooler outside 
air. Double glazing is an effective 
but expensive way to put an air space 
outside the warmed inner glazing and 
thus slow the flow of heat to the 
outside. Heat mirror is a plastic, that 
like glass, is optically clear and 
transparent to solar radiation, but, 
unlike glass, is reflective to long- 
wave radiation, which is returned to 
the interior space. 


More important than the products 
developed or the impact they will 
have on building designs is the 
precedent set for expanding the 
notion of the architectural design 
team so that it includes such mem- 
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bers as chemists, plastics engineers, 
and manufacturing experts from 
Several industries. While the MIT 
Project illustrates an appropriate 
forum for addressing the spec- 
trum of issues inherent in the de- 
sign of low energy-consumption 
building systems, it also represents 
а consulting staff and budget that 
is well in excess of the resources 
of most architectural firms. The 
real challenge of this transitional 
decade lies not in the creation of 
an elite corps of energy specialists 
to solve our energy problems but 
in the development or organiza- 
tional structures which will allow 
existing professional practitioners 
access to a wide range of engineer- 
ing and scientific expertise 


In response to this need the School 
of Architecture and Urban Planning 
at UWM has recently formed the 
Energy and Buildings Research 
Institute. The institute offers a 
Professional level of research to 
the public and private sector of 
Practicing architects, engineers, 
builders, manufacturers, and govern- 


i 


ment agencies. It is the goal of the 
Institute to provide assistance in 
the following areas through the 
creation of interdisciplinary research 
and design teams 


Design and design research assis- 
tance focusing on energy issues 
Pertinent to the architectural 
profession and other members of 
the building community. 


Material and product component 
design, testing, and evaluation 


Active and passive solar system 
performance simulation 


Building thermal performance 
simulation to determine com- 
pliance with U.S. Department of 
Energy Building Design Perfor- 
mance Standards 


It is the long-range objective of the 
Institute to seek out and develop 
professional relationships which will 
provide a viable context for the future 
practice of architecture in an energy- 
altered building industry. 


Research at SARUP 
James C. Snyder 
Associate Dean and Acting Director, Research Center 


The School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning has expanded its 
participation in research activity 
over the past three years, in the belief 
that research is an integral part 
of a strong academic program The 
research function is housed in the 
Center for Architecture and Urban 
Planning Research, with three com- 
ponents: The Environment-Behavior 
Research Institute, the Energy 
and Building Research Institute, 
and the Urban Planning and Devel- 
opment Research Institute, Projects 
have focused on such subjects as 
child care environments, energy 
retrofit demonstrations, policy 
planning for sanitary systems, and 
the reuse of movie palaces. Project 
funding levels have varied from 
$5,000 to $187,000. This work has 
received several national awards 
(Progressive Architecture, 25th and 
26th Annual Awards Program) and 
led to a number of reports and 
journal articles. This research effort 
has certainly contributed to the 
School's growing reputation 


The School is fortunate to have a 
large number of faculty with highly 
qualified research interests and 
skills. About one-third of the faculty 
is involved with research projects 
at any given time. The following 
three articles by Professors Amos 
Rapoport, Gary Moore, and Uriel 
Cohen represent three different, but 
integral, emphases in our work — 
pure or basic research, applied re- 
search and research applications. 
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Pure Research In Architecture And Urban 


Amos Rapoport 


Distinguished Professor of Architecture 


My argument will be that universities 
generally and, hence, university 
Schools of architecture must con- 
centrate on what is called "pure" 
research, particularly scholarly 
research. The basic characteristic 
of such work is that it has long- 
term rather than short-term bene- 
fits. Another characteristic is that 
practical benefits do come from 
apparently unlikely and "imprac- 
Пса!" scientific advances. For 
example, radio was developed be- 
cause James Clark Maxwell in- 
vented a term in a set of equations 
which "were aesthetically more 
appealing with it than without it" 
(Carl Sagan, The Dragons of Eden, 
New York, Ballantine Books, 1977, 
p. 245) 


One can argue that basic research 
— the pursuit and acquisition of 
knowledge for its own sake — is 
essential also for any applied work. 
In no field can applied research 
be done without a body of theory 
and knowledge which must come 
from basic, pure research. After 
all, one needs to have something 
to apply (e.g. see Amos Rapoport 
"The last (and first) ten years", 
Man-Environment Systems, Nov 
1977, vol. 7, No 6. pp. 296-299) 
This is particularly the case in the 
field of environmental design re- 
search, which is relatively new, 
and where there is no such body of 
theory at all. In fact, the search for a 
paradigm is originally the most ur- 
gent task. It can come only from 
basic, scholarly research, particu- 
larly the type which tries to make 
sense of both empirical research 
and the large body of professional 
work and applied research. 


There are two more strong argu- 
ments in support of the need for 
pure research. It was pointed out 
some time ago (e.g. R. Abler, J. E. 
Adams and P. Gould Spatial Organi- 
zation (The Geographer's View of 
the World), Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1971, p.4) that any 
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discipline needs a range of activities 
from problem-solving in the "front 
lines" by practitioners, through 
efforts by methodologists and 
theoreticians, to "detached con- 
templation" by philosophers. These 
activities can be visualized as in- 
tegral to a four-layered pyramid. 
Disciplines which concentrate on 
one layer to the exclusion or detri- 
ment of others find themselves in 
trouble. Geography, some argue, 
has been weak at the practice end; 
! would argue that the design dis- 
ciplines have been composed 
largely of practitioners. What is 
needed is a much greater stress 
and concentration on theory and 
on philosophy based on research 
and knowledge. 


Finally, one needs to ask: where 
can the various forms of activity 
within a discipline take place? 
Clearly practice occurs in the 
professions. Applied research 
can occur in professional offices 
(many calls for applied research 
are, in fact, answered by profes- 
Sional offices); it can also be carried 
out by specialized consulting firms, 
research institutes, industry and 
the like. The only place where pure, 
basic, scholarly work can occur is 
at the university, where ideas can 


Planning 


be followed wherever they lead, 
without “fear or favor" — and with- 
out following the dictates, require- 
ments and constraints of applied 
problems. It can be argued that 
funded, applied research has often 
distorted the line of development 
in fields by leading to sudden shifts 
of emphasis dictated by applied 
research needs and by the avail- 
ability of funds. Long-range con- 
tinuity has suffered as research 
has followed shifting winds of 
fashion, "relevance" and funds. 


Since universities are the only 
organizations available for basic 
research, and since such research 
is essential, they need to support 
it. If resources are scarce, such 
research should have the highest 
priority. In architecture and the other 
design fields, including environ- 
ment-behavior studies, such basic, 
scholarly research happens to be 
relatively inexpensive. It is thus a 
good investment (if that is a con- 
sideration). University schools of 
architecture, planning and the like 
could not do better than to en- 
courage, support, stress and re- 
ward such work above all other. In 
fact, it is their duty as academic 
institutions to do so. 
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Applied Research in Architecture and 


Urban Planning 
Gary T. Moore 


Assistant Professor and Director, 
Environment-Behavior Research Institute 


Applied research is empirical, 
scientific research aimed at an- 
swering specific questions and 
providing information required 
by the profession. It thus lies be- 
tween pure, basic research and 
the application of research to 
particular design problems 


Some examples may make the 
nature of applied empirical re- 
search clear. Recently we were 
approached by a Lutheran church 
group working on prison reform in 
Wisconsin and asked for infor- 
mation on the effects of spatial 
design on inmates. As the research 
literature on this topic is almost 
non-existent, an applied research 
study was suggested. Questions 
included the effects of color, cell 
size, density, availability of private 
spaces, etc. on inmates’ behavior. 
We are also often asked for infor- 
mation on user needs in unfamiliar 
building types like elderly housing, 
health care facilities, cardiac care 
units, and infant care centers. For- 
tunately, there is a substantial 
amount of research literature on 
most of these topics, as a brief 
literature search will uncover. Build- 
ing evaluation from the point of 
view of the users — called post- 
occupancy evaluation — is another 
area of applied research that leads 
directly to the presentation of 
information in a way that architects, 
clients, and public officials can use 
it. Projects in the School have in- 
cluded the evaluation of four award- 
winning schools in Columbus, 
Indiana, and the evaluation of 
outdoor recreation environments 
in Milwaukee's inner-city. 


Applied research has also been 
conducted in urban planning and 
in energy-related aspects of archi- 
tecture. A county agency recently 
asked our faculty to assess a 
number of different urban planning 
strategies to combat Milwaukee's 
sewer problems and to recommend 
new policies. Encouraged by a 
combination of public need and 
requests from the profession, a 
team from our School has been 
testing a series of new energy- 
conscious designs, retrofits, and 
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technical energy-saving equipment. 
The results are being made avail- 
able to the profession and others 
involved in the building industry. 


Conceptually, applied research is 
empirical in nature; that is, it is 
"fact finding." It is also immediate 
and direct — focused on a question 
needing a timely answer. Unfor- 
tunately, this haste often com- 
promises scientific rigor. Applied 
research, in many cases, tends to 
be one-off; that is, answering a 
specific question without reference 
to a larger body of research and 
theory. But most centrally, the 
purpose of applied research is 
to provide information where gaps 
exist and to provide scientific 
underpinnings for design deci- 
sions, which must be made daily 
by professionals relying only on 
assumptions and direct experience. 


Although architecture is an art, 
a synthetic discipline, and a pro- 
fession, there is no question that 
it has important scientific and 
technical aspects. As architects 
are confronted by larger and more 
complex problems, by rapidly 
changing national priorities and 
new information, and by issues with 
which they are not intimately fa- 
miliar, firms are recognizing the 
need for reliable information on 
which to base design decisions. 
These pressures provide the im- 
petus for much applied research. 


As a result, the School of Archi- 

tecture and Urban Planning, its 

Center for Architecture and Urban 

Planning Research, and the three 

research institutes are responding 

in the following ways: 

1. Teaching — teaching our design 
students how to use the results 
of research in the design pro- 
cess. 

2. Advanced Training — training 
advanced graduate students and 
professionals returning for 
continuing education to conduct 
applied research in professional 
contexts. 

3. Research — providing a faculty 
and research staff qualified to 
take on a range of applied re- 
search projects. 


Where should this research properly 
be done? Can it be done exclusively 
in the university, or should it be 
done in offices? It seems to me that 
applied architecture and urban 
planning research is — by its nature, 
by its definition — a collective ven- 
ture involving the profession, re- 
search consulting firms, and the 
university. Any one group working 
alone distorts the nature of applied 
research. Although there is no doubt 
about the need for basic research 
and the development of integrative 
theory in our field, basic research 
alone does not answer the imme- 
diate questions facing the pro- 
fession Though professional 
offices know the questions they 
need answered, few offices have 
staff qualified to conduct research. 
Furthermore, if applied research 
were done only in offices, it would 
likely be informal and qualitative 
and, therefore, not "scientifically" 
reliable. Finally, it is clear that the 
few research consulting firms can- 
not handle the volume of research, 
though the number of such firms 
is expanding. Futhermore, they 
are dependent on the profession 
for questions and on the university 
for the latest research methods and 
basic findings. Thus it seems that 
applied architecture research is 
best conceived of as a cooperative 
venture. 


Finally, | would argue that applied 
research cannot be divorced from 
basic research or from research 
applications. Basic research and 
theory construction give applied 
research its intellectual ground- 
ing, insuring that while it answers 
immediate questions it also con- 
tributes to the larger foundations 
of architecture. Research applica- 
tions are the outlet for findings 
into the profession in a form which 
can readily be used. The converse 
is also true — basic research and 
research applications cannot exist 
apart from applied research. Re- 
search applications are just that, 
the applications of research data 
to real problem contexts. Without 
hard research data, there is nothing 
more than guesswork and heresay 
opinion to apply. And basic theory 
construction would spin its wheels 
without data from particular em- 
pirical studies to guide it and give 
it substance. Thus, the three types 
of research are integral — theory 
accounting for data, basic research 
giving conceptual underpinnings 
to applied research, and research 
applications interpreting and apply- 
ing the results of both basic and 
applied research to design. 
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Research Applications to the Profession 


Uriel Cohen 


Associate Professor of Architecture 


The third aspect of the troika of re- 
search in architecture and urban 
planning is "research applications.' 
Through application of research 
findings to the design process, the 
art of design is advanced. 


Programming and Design Guides 


A new and vigorous line of research 
has been developing in the last few 
years which applies the results of 
both basic and applied research 
to particular building types and 
Special user groups. The main in- 
struments for dissemination of the 
new, applied information have been 
research compilations and, more 
importantly, generic building pro- 
grams and design guides. Our 
School and faculty have been in 
the forefront of this national trend. 


Design guides are comprehensive 
reports presenting the information 
necessary to make basic design de- 
cisions for a given building type 
(hospitals, schools) or for the needs 
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of special populations (the elderly, 
the handicapped) They are based 
on compilations of the latest re- 
search about functional, behavioral, 
esthetic and technical determinants 
of design. They interpret and apply 
the latest research information on 
the relations between behavior and 
Space to new design guidelines. Ap- 
plied research and post-occupancy 
evaluation are often conducted as 
part of the development of the guide 
Design criteria are also founded 
on basic research done in other 
disciplines such as Psychology, 
Sociology, anthropology, social 
geography, public health, and many 
other areas of inquiry. Design guide- 
lines are typically presented in 
the form of broad conceptual de- 
Sign ideas combined with detailed, 
Specific criteria for various parts 
of the building. They facilitate a 
more informed design process, re- 
duce the need to rely on intuition 
or personal experience, and bring 
to light design issues and con- 
cerns that otherwise might not 
receive the designer's attention. 


Work in the Environment-Behavior 
Research Institute has already led 
to the development of four planning 
and design guides for a variety of 
children's environments — child 
care centers, outdoor play environ- 
ments, therapeutic play/learning 
environments for mentally handi- 
capped children, and mainstream- 
ing guidelines for schools. Others 
are under development 


Other Applications 


Other research applications include 
the development of methodological 
tools for use in the profession, such 
as participatory games for use in 
architectural programming, trade- 
off games for gathering user-based 
information, and instruments to 
use for post-occupancy evaluation. 


Research applications provide ar- 
chitects and planners with the latest 
research-based information and 
tools for use in the office, and with 
new methods and techniques for 
improving the design process 


Architecture and Human Behavior: 
The Place of Environment-Behavior Studies in Architecture 


Gary T. Moore 


Assistant Professor and Coordinator, Environment-Behavior Studies Option 


Architecture is the art, which above 
all others, combines expression, 
technology, and the satisfaction of 
human needs. Its purpose is to 
make places where people feel 
more human, more alive, more ful- 
filled. It is, in Vitruvius’ words, the 
art which combines utilitas, firmitas, 
and venustas, or human behavior, 
technology, and beauty. 


It has long been recognized that 
architecture is influenced by many 
forces, among them those articu- 
lated by Vitruvius in the first century, 
B.C. But how often do we really pay 
serious attention to the needs of 
the user, to the behavioral, social 
and cultural determinants of design, 
and to the role of good design in 
affecting human behavior? 


Let me give just two examples. One 
of the struggles encountered by 
the elderly person is to retain com- 
petency and dignity in the face of 
declining health and physiological 
abilities, To what degree can archi- 
tecture influence the process of 
aging? Strange as it may seem, 
making the environment easier for 
the old person to get around in 
may encourage the elderly to be- 
come more dependent and less self- 
assured, How are our designs for 
housing, recreation centers and 
health care clinics for the elderly 
affected by this issue of depen- 
dency, and by the myriad other con- 
siderations about the effect of the 
environment on aging? At the other 
end of the age spectrum, in what 
ways can the design of the environ- 
ment support and stimulate the 
development of children? There are 
three major areas of child develop- 
ment: physical, social and intellec- 
tual growth. Why is it that most 
buildings in which children spend 
time respond only to the physical 
growth dimension? How can our 
architecture respond to all three 
areas of development and aid in 
the unfolding of more fully func- 
tioning individuals? 
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The last time the School put together 
a special issue of a magazine sum- 
marizing our philosophy (The UWM 
Magazine, Summer 1971, Vol. 5, 
Whole No. 3), the following was 
noted: 


On the urban scale, we are more 
often than not dealing with anony- 
mous users. We cannot identify 
specific people of whom we can 
ask pertinent questions and 
with whom we can develop sets of 
requirements. The anonymity of a 
group of people “їп the neigh- 
borhood," or with "those charac- 
teristics" makes it easy for de- 
signers and planners to ignore 
unique needs and characteristics 
Decisions tend to be made in 
response to more easily identi- 
fiable forces like "city hall," or 
"the market." The study of various 
large, anonymous human groups 
in the city forces the student de- 
signer to consider more broadly 
the impact of his decisions and 
to incorporate into his proposals 
policies and programs to alleviate 
the suffering even of those whom 
we do not hear suffering. (p. 6) 
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The National Development of the 
Environment-Behavior Field 


Response to this situation has 
emerged in higher education in two 
ways. Most architecture schools 
now have at least one or two 
Courses on architecture and human 
behavior and introduce problems in 
the design studio which encourage 
students to develop skills for incor- 
porating behavioral and cultural 
factors in the design process. Such 
Courses come under the label "user 
requirements," "behavioral deter- 
minants of design," or, more re- 
cently, "environment-behavior stud- 
ies in architecture." 


The social sciences have responded 
to the need for more knowledge 
about human behavior relative to 
architecture and urban planning, 
and to the interests of students 
working in this field. Psychology, 
Sociology, anthropology, even 
geography departments now have 
courses on the role of the physical 
environment, i.e., courses on en- 
vironmental psychology, environ- 
mental and urban sociology, be- 
havioral or social geography, urban 
anthropology, and so on. 


The number of students pursuing 
Such courses in architecture and 
in the social sciences has grown 
so rapidly, and the number of people 
doing research and professional 
work in the interface between archi- 
tecture and human behavior has 
grown so large, that there is now 
a viable interdisciplinary field called 
Environment-Behavior Studies 
(EBS). The formal founding of the 
field may be traced to 1968 when 
Several of us formed the Environ- 
mental Design Research Associa- 
tion comprised of architects, 
planners and social scientists. 


The field has two aspects. As 
pursued in the social sciences, 
environment-behavior studies is 


primarily research-oriented, though 
many students are moving imme- 
diately into consulting and pro- 
fessional jobs. Environment-behav- 
ior studies in architecture and urban 
planning deal more with applica- 
tions, where students are interested 
in user requirements and appli- 
cations of behavioral insights to 
the design process. 


Seen from both sides, EBS may 
be defined as the systematic study 
of the relations between the physical 
environment and human behavior 
and applications to environmental 
problem-solving through archi- 
tecture and urban planning 


Environment-Behavior Studies in 
the School 


Since its inception in 1969, the 
School has been committed to con- 
temporary approaches to insuring 
that future architects are suffi- 
cently knowledgeable and skilled 
to create good architecture in re- 
Sponse to human needs. In fact, 
it is fair to say that the School has 
been a national leader in this re- 
gard. The philosophy of the School 
has long recognized that archi- 
tecture and related professions re- 
quire informed, intelligent and 
Sensitive designers — sensitive not 
only to buildings and facilities, but 
also to the people who will use them: 
sensitive not only to human behavior 
or any other single determinant of 
design, but to the interaction among 
technology, human behavior and 
beauty. The relationship between 
architecture and human behavior 
is introduced in the curriculum 
at two levels for two different types 
of students. 


At one level, portions of the under- 
graduate curriculum are aimed at 
sensitizing all students to the rela- 
tion between architecture and 
human behavior and to ways to 
design in response to environment- 


behavior information. An intro- 
ductory lecture course, Introduc- 
tion to the Environment-Behavior 


Studies, surveys information 
emerging from environment- 
behavior research centers around 
the country, ranging from anthro- 
pometrics to semiotics, that is, from 
data on human dimensions and 
the physiology of the body to con- 
siderations of meaning, image, and 
symbolism as the latter differ from 
one social group to another (see 
"Environment-Behavior Studies" in 
An Introduction to Architecture, 
J. C. Snyder and A. J. Catanese, 
eds., New York, McGraw-Hill, 1979, 
pp. 46-71). In undergraduate design 
Studios, we take that information 
and show students how to apply 
it in the design process. Typical 
problems emphasize observing 
and interpreting spatial behavior, 
interviewing typical users, evaluat- 
ing buildings as a way of discover- 
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ing how a particular building type 
could be designed better, and de- 
veloping behaviorally based pro- 
grams. The designs are then as- 
sessed not only in terms of the 
student designer's success in 
designing for human behavior, but 
also in terms of the richness of 
the data base from which he or she 
was working. 


At a second level, the School is 
also committed to training those 
graduate students interested in 
the application of EBS to archi- 
tecture. These students study re- 
search methods, user needs stud- 
ies in office contexts, advanced 
techniques of architectural pro- 
gramming, and post-occupancy 
building evaluations. They develop 
new methods and their own per- 
sonal style of incorporating be- 
havioral, social and cultural infor- 
mation in the design process. This 
level of advanced training is accom- 
plished through a concentration 
of courses, seminars, studios, 
independent work and theses 


Courses in architecture and human 
behavior have been taught at the 
School since 1971. In 1975 the 
Department of Architecture re- 
organized the graduate curriculum 
around five areas of concentration, 
including the Environment-Behavior 
Studies Option. We now offer 13 
lecture courses, seminars, and 
studios focusing on such topics 
as building design, urban design, 
programming, post-occupancy 
evaluation, research methods, and 
behavioral factors in health care 
settings, children's environments, 
housing, and environments for the 
elderly and the handicapped. There 
are eight faculty members teach- 
ing in the area, with backgrounds 
including advanced training in 
the social sciences as well as in 
architecture and urban planning. 


The EBS option focuses on the 
design process and the profes- 
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Sional concerns of architects, 
but the intention is to offer suffi- 
cient diversity to provide oppor- 
tunity for development in other 
than traditional avenues. At the 
present time, there are 30 graduate 
students in the option. Most are 
interested in EBS/Design and are 
intending to become registered 
architects with a solid foundation 
in the study and application of 
behavioral factors. A smaller num- 
ber (2 or 3 per year) are pursuing 
EBS/Research and are interested in 
other careers in programming, 
building evaluation, applied re- 
search, or consulting in profes- 
sional offices, government, in- 
dustry, or universities. Entering 
EBS students are characterized in 
halves — half entering with design 
and half with social science back- 
grounds, half women and half men, 
half from Wisconsin and half from 
various corners of the country and 
overseas, including Canada, Brazil, 
Israel, Sweden, South Africa and 
Japan. 


Environment-behavior studies in 
architecture is a contemporary ap- 
proach to the traditional human- 
istic purposes of architecture. It 
is a view of design and of the en- 
vironment which places the values, 
needs and preferences of users at 
the forefront of the design process. 
It is a philosophy of design which 
has as its goal the satisfaction of 
human needs and the elimination 
of environmentally induced stress. 
And it is founded on the belief that 
good design and great buildings 
are always ultimately judged by 
how conducive they are to a human 
existence which is alive, more 
human, more capable and free 
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The Case for Developing Professional Skills in the University 


David Evan Glasser, AIA 
Associate Professor 


The last decade has witnessed a 
substantial and welcome trans- 
formation in the curriculum of most 
schools of architecture in the United 
States. Earlier preoccupation with 
buildings as artistic artifacts and 
extensions of individual archi- 
tects’ preceptions has been to 
some extent replaced by a matur- 
ing concern for the broader environ- 
ment, behavioral issues, energy 
concerns and the preservation of 
our historical heritage. Few thought- 
ful practitioners can take serious 
issue with this adjustment to archi- 
tectural curricula. At the same time 
many professionals are concerned 
at the seeming lack of concern 
and skills for the difficult, but nec- 
essary task of putting buildings 
together. It is probably fair to say 
that a majority of architects in 
practice in the Milwaukee area 
if polled confidentially, would pre- 
fer a diminution of theoretical 
course work and an increase in 
workshops which will promulgate 
professional skills 


The traditional argument of the 
architectural academy has been 
that the university is the one place 
in a student's career where ab- 
stract, philosophical and theoretical 
issues may be addressed. Practical 
training, it is maintained, is best 
done in an apprenticeship mode 
under the direction of concerned 
professionals rather than in the 
classroom. The substantive point 
is that the theoretical grounding. 
which precedes practical train- 
ing, is that which distinguishes 
an architect from a technician. This 
point of view would be very con- 
vincing if it could be demonstrated 
that: a) Schools of Architecture 
did, in fact, provide students with 
a substantive, theoretical grounding 
in the subject areas in which they 
hoped to operate and; b) Profes- 
sional offices did in fact provide 
novice architects with appropriate 
types of training. 
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This phenomenon, known as a 
roof leak, is not a part of the 


original design for this 
building. 
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Principles of overlay drafting are spelled out in 
a new brochure available from the Du Pont Com- 
pany's Industrial Photosystems Division 

The brochure, which * < 
is designed to help en- 
gineers and  architects[«« 
understand and impl 
ment the concept of over- 
lay drafting, discusses 
the requirements юг =ч 
using the special proce- 
dure. It also describes in 
detail the benefits of 
overlay drafting 

Overlay drafting produces composite drawings 
by the use of pinbar registration and a series of 
overlays. For instance, a reflected ceiling draw- 
ing would consist of a combination of the overlays 
for light fixtures, sprinkler heads, and air ducts 
The procedure allows engineers and architects to 
meet complex design requirements at reduced 
costs. At the same time, drafting time is reduced 
and higher quality drawings are produced. 
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The brochures can be obtained from reproduc- 
tion service companies or by writing R. A. BUTLER, 
Photo Products Department, Du Pont Company, 
7415 Melvina Ave., Niles, IL 60648. 
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1) Sanspray — Stone on plywood Siding and decking 

2) Weyerhaeuser — Panel-15 aluminum on plywood exterior paneling, and all interior 
wood paneling products 

3) Gold Bond — Plasti-Clad-Permaboard panels, Corrugated and Flat Transite 

4) Johns-Manville — Permatone "S", Flexboard, Colorlith/Colorceran, Flat Transite. 

5) Heatilator Fireplaces — Complete fireplace systems 

6) Glasteel Corporation — Sanitary fiberglass (white) wall panels for restaurants 
grocery stores, and commercial installations. State approved 

7) Reichhold Chemical Company — Alsynite/Structoglas, Corrulux, Flat & Corrugated 
Fiberglass panels 

8) Sana-Boards — White high density Polyethylene cutting board materials for com- 
mercial application 
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- For Your Special Flooring Projects – 
€ CONSULT The Floor Covering Specialists: 


PAT EHLERS FLOOR COVERING INC. 


»Some of Our Projects: 
“Blue Cross of Wis. Building (Milwaukee) 
"Vincent High School (Milwaukee) 
"Washington County Court House 
"51. Nicholas Hospital (Sheboygan) 
"St. Lukes Hospital (Racine) 
"Lakeland Hospital (Walworth County) 


2100 Springdale Road — New Berlin, WI 53151 
For Your Next Bid . . . 


CALL: 1-(414)-549-9400 
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It appears that neither has been 
entirely successful in providing 
architects with the type of profes- 
sional skills needed for success- 
ful practice. The schools have had 
difficulty inculcating an interest 
in the dedicated pursuit of rigorous 
professional skills while the prac- 
ticing offices are too often motivated 
by expedient business issues to be 
overly concerned with the conscien- 
tious preparation of their novice 
professional staff. 


In an earlier, simpler time tradi- 
tional apprenticeship under the 
tutelage of a master architect was 
an acceptable and even a desirable 
method to obtain professional skills 
and credibility. The risks of auto- 
cratic suppression by the atelier 
leader were more than offset by 
the disciplined acquisition of hard 
won abilities. Often, studio involve- 
ment was accompanied by a year or 
more of apprenticeship in one of 
the major trades, usually carpentry 
or masonry. This practice, still 
followed in many European coun- 
tries today, attempted to provide 
incipient architects with the under- 
Standing that conceptual and prac- 
tical skills need to be joined in 
the practice of architecture. 


The luxury of a training such as 
existed at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
requiring often as much as seven 
ог eight years, no longer makes 
sense. Most students of architec- 
ture are anxious to enter the pro- 
fession, for pecuniary reasons, as 
Soon as possible. Furthermore, 
most of the emerging issues in 
architecture are best discussed and 
evaluated in a more flexible forum 
than the Master's studio. It is there- 
fore desirable for the University 
to provide alternative systems 
which can generate the kind of 
commitment and dedication to 
professional skills and attitudes. 


It is clear what has happened. The 
late sixties produced a national 
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search for relevance in all our in- 
stitutions and, in fact, brought 
about many salubrious changes 
politically as well as academically. 
The movement away from the train- 
ing of narrow service-oriented pro- 
fessionals and/or self-seeking 
monument builders was well in- 
tentioned and probably long over- 
due. At the same time many con- 
cerns and skills traditionally taught 
in the schools of architecture were 
suppressed. In particular, the study 
of architectural construction, struc- 
tures, environmental control sys- 
tems and architectural practice 
began to be viewed as archaic 
courses pandering primarily to 
business-oriented architects. At 
this time many schools of archi- 
tecture do not establish mandatory 
requirements for the acquisition 
of the skills which the State licens- 
ing board evaluates in order to pro- 
tect the health, safety and welfare of 
the public. It is a matter of fact that 
a determined and shrewd student 
can skillfully avoid taking virtually 
any skill development courses and 
graduate from many schools of 
architecture with the professional 
degree. To the unsuspecting public 
it is as if a doctor were graduated 
with the M.D. having never taken 
courses in pathology or gross 
anatomy. 


It has to be recognized that a select 
few architecture students are 
headed for journalistic, teaching 
or research jobs. It could be argued 
that for them the mandatory acquisi- 
tion of professional skills might 
be injurious or unnecessary. How- 
ever, pedagogical predilictions are 
Such as to suppose that any dis- 
ciplined course of study carries 
its own value. In any event, it is 
not the exceptional student or the 
special case that is at issue, What 
concerns most architects is the lack 
of perception and skills on the part 
of many young architects with 
traditional career goals. 


Based on our experience at UWM it 
is reasonable to say that the over- 
whelming majority of students have 
in mind to enter practice at some 
level and eventually to be directly 
involved in the building of buildings. 
Even most students opting for one 
of the several special programs at 
the school, such as energy. do so 
in the hope of enhancing their skill 
and knowledge base for future prac- 
tice rather than research. It is there- 
fore evident that it is in the interest 
both of the student and the pro- 
fessional community to strengthen 
the delivery of practical skills to 
the majority of students who need 
and want them. 


In support of having the University 
take the principal role in this educa- 
tional process, it is suggested 
that commitment and dedication be 
encouraged. When students start 
their professional education, most 
are idealistic and prepared to en- 
gage their interest and energies 
fully. Anomie and cynicism usually 
develop later on as thesis ap- 
proaches and the hunger for real 
experience increases. Therefore 
the right time to establish excellent 
work habits and ingrained dedica- 
tion to professional responsibilities 
is at the beginning, rather than at 
mid-career of each student's educa- 
tion. 


The University is further in the uni- 
que position of assigning itself to 
be an idealistic arbiter of worldly 
affairs. Nowhere can this be of more 
advantage than in the teaching of 
So-called practical skills. If left 
to the technical colleges and most 
professional offices, we may be 
assured, such training will be 
narrow, technicratic and self- 
Serving. The University may address 
technical skill development, on the 
other hand, in the context of the 
highest aspirations. An example 
may serve to illustrate the point. 
One of the most difficult types of 
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architectural personnel to find is 
the competent design-detailer: 
someone who can assemble a build- 
ing competently within a design con- 
text. The offices bemoan the scar- 
city of architects with these skills 
but are not ready to invest the time 
to their education. The schools now 
emphasize conceptual design usu- 
ally at the expense of the acquisi- 
tion of the supporting skills needed 
to realize a project. Construction, 
if taught at all, provides students 
with a general background. Few 
schools of architecture make a 
point of teaching the fine art of 
detailing, in spite of the fact that 
this activity forms a substantial part 
of every practitioner's career. 


Another area of concern is objec- 
tivity. Although building and zoning 
codes as well as professional ethics 
would seem to ensure that only first 
rate and sound buildings are 
erected, it is nevertheless true that 
the exigencies of the marketplace 
often act to reduce construction 
quality to levels of minimum accep- 
tability. Regrettably, not every 
architect is determined to or capable 
of resisting the pressures of a 
venal or shortsighted client. The 
teaching of rigorous standards of 
architectural practice in the schools 
can do a great deal to counter in- 
ferior quality in design and con- 
struction. A well trained student 
with a solid understanding of pro- 
fessional attitudes and respon- 
sibilities will be unlikely to accede 
to substandard quality at any level. 


Few offices are interested in, or 
perform, serious research into 
building products or assemblies, 
whereas the schools would seem to 
be a natural place for basic study 
of this kind to occur. Since scientific 
inquiry into the characteristics and 
performance of building construc- 


tion is likely to develop objective - 
standards for students, it is cer- ` 


tain to have greater meaning than 
the rote acceptance of office stand- 
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ards which passes for much current 
office apprenticeship. For example, 
actual laboratory studies of vari- 
ous interior partition assemblies 
with respect to sound attentua- 
tion will be infinitely more effective 
in convincing a young architect of 
their respective efficiencies than 
a multitude of data from Time Saver 
Standards. 


Schools of Architecture must also 
be responsible since they are ac- 
credited by national boards which 
presume to ensure that graduates of 
each certified institution are pre- 
pared to practice in accordance with 
the highest professional ideals and 
skills. There is no question that 
each student, as well as the general 
public, is entitled to expect that 
graduates of recognized schools be 
competent and conscientious in 
pursuit of their duties. We have 
come to expect this degree of quality 
in all medical practitioners. The 
schools of medicine are very quick 
to dismiss students whose dili- 
gence and determination are sus- 


pect. Regrettably, schools of archi- 
tecture have mitigated previous 
high standards of performance in 
the mistaken opinion that the multi- 
faceted character of our profession 
somehow exempts students from 
meeting exacting standards. As 
a collective profession we have 
reaped the rewards of our self 
indulgence. Many clients and most 
contractors view architects as 
necessary evils whose limited 
understanding of the total building 
process serves only to further some 
private artistic vision. Few prac- 
titioners, let alone students, are 
prepared to deal realistically and 
responsibly with the entire process 
by which a building is built. The 
emergence of construction manage- 
ment firms, programming special- 
ists and design-build firms with 
captive architectural components all 
testify to our collective inability to 
establish and maintain a credible 
position of leadership in the con- 
struction industry. 


It is time that our profession took 
steps to counter this unfortunate 
development. The schools offer 
the ideal environment in which to 
develop the dedicated values and 
professional skills needed to oper- 
ate in this emerging market. 


It is important to emphasize that 
the acquisition of superior pro- 
fessional skills or a keen sense of 
the architect's legal and ethical re- 
sponsibilities is in no way incon- 
sistent with high design aspira- 
tions, or any other professional 
objectives for that matter. The 
reverse is more likely to be true. 
Concern for obtaining the highest 
professional skills is likely, in 
fact, to extend to every area of an 
architect's concern. The secure 
knowledge in one's abilities and 
competence can invariably free 
the mind to grapple effectively 
with the many complex and conflict- 
ing issues which affect our work. 
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ARCFUN: A Course in Architectural Fundamentals 


Donald H. Glickman, Professor 
Francis D. K. Ching, Assistant Professor 


The ARCFUN program is the newest 
part of our curriculum; yet, the 
idea of a fundamental design course 
has been around since the Bauhaus 
of the '20s and '30s, and perhaps 
earlier. Such programs that attempt 
to teach the basic principles of de- 
Sign have, through the years, ex- 
perienced oscillations between 
fanatic popularity and dogmatic 
rejection by faculties around the 
world. Our school is now ten years 
old, and it has taken us almost 
that long to discuss the merits and 
disadvantages of a fundamental de- 
Sign course and to decide to test 
its usefulness in preparing stu- 
dents for an architectural curricu- 
lum. In our case, this was a decision 
that could hardly be described as 
hasty or fanatical. Much faculty 
time has been spent deliberating 
how a fundamentals program might 
satisfy our students' needs and 
the objectives of our curriculum 
And as we enter the second year 
of ARCFUN's existence, we plan 
to continue to evaluate its useful- 
ness. 


We view the ARCFUN program as an 
integral part of a larger Level | pro- 
gram for freshmen and sophomores 
who have expressed an interest in 
pursuing an education and career 
in architecture. In the truest sense, 
it is a preparatory experience that 
offers a transition from high school 
to our professional program (Level 
П) that starts at the junior year. 
It gives students the opportunity, 
while pursuing a liberal course of 
study, to gain insights into the 
field of architecture and to acquire 
basic skills and perceptions that 
would enhance their educational 
experiences in the Level || program 


One of the fundamental perceptions 
we feel our students should begin 
to develop before entering our 
Level || program is a critical aware- 
ness of our environment and the 
relationships among its three con- 
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Stituent parts: architecture or "Би - 
form," the natural environment, and 
people. Our educational systems 
do not hesitate to teach students 
to read and write, and to listen and 
speak, because these skills are 
essential aspects of the communi- 
cation process, necessary for the 
understanding and appreciation of 
our world. We want our students, 
however, to be literate, not only 
verbally, but visually as well 


Practically from birth we are ex- 
posed to a fantastic multiplicity 
of visual stimuli; yet, because of 
the limitations of our experience 
and education, only a small quantity 
of these stimuli becomes meaning- 
ful. We select out from available 
visual phenomena only those which 
our past experience allows us to 
interpret as useful. If our past ex- 


perience is limited, then our recog- 
nition of meaningful visual stimuli 
is also limited, and our ability to 
apply visual principles in the analy- 
sis and design of our environment 
is similarly hampered. One of the 
primary objectives of the ARCFUN 
program, therefore, is to expose 
students to sets of visual exper- 
iences that will heighten their sensi- 
tivity to visual stimuli, enhance the 
accuracy of their observations, and 
expand their skills to communicate 
effectively what they see and under- 
stand in their environment. 


The sets of visual experiences 
giving structure to the ARCFUN 
program are in the form of problems 
or experiments. Built into the se- 
quence of problems are require- 
ments that encourage the students 
to explore fundamental design 
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principles. Rather than treat these 
principles purely in the abstract, 
however, we also require the stu- 
dents to relate the general to the 
specific and to apply the visual 
design principles they are intro- 
duced to in the solving of relatively 
simple architectural problems. In 
this manner, we attempt to develop 
the students' vocabulary of archi- 
tectural elements as well as expose 
them to the wide range of issues 
they will confront throughout their 
architectural education 


The output of all of these design 
problems is a graphic presentation 
accompanied by a verbal statement 
of intent, These results indicate 
the students’ understanding of the 
principles applied and the issues 
they were required to address 
They also give the students valuable 
practice in developing their graphic 
Skills — skills that are essential to 
designers in communicating their 
ideas to others, in exploring these 
ideas and in testing hypotheses 
during the design process 


In requiring our students to define 
solutions to architectural design 
problems, we are consciously intro- 
ducing them to the open-endedness 
of the design process. One of the 
prevalent notions among our in- 
coming students is that there is 
one correct answer to most prob- 
lems, and that the instructor knows 
that answer. We cannot fault the 
students for believing this notion, 
since much of their education and 
experience reinforces it. Math 
problems, puzzles, true-and-false 
questions, etc. all tend to con- 
verge the thinking process toward 
the one right answer. Conflicting 
with this is the fact that the pro- 
cesses for problem-solving in 
architectural design and related 
fields are, by nature, open-ended 
There are always different ways 
to achieve desired results, to satisfy 
performance requirements and 
to meet, and go beyond, the stated 
requirements of a design problem. 
That ability to go beyond the mini- 
mum requirements and to search 
for the optimum conditions re- 
quires divergent thinking: the ability 
to see and understand a problem 
from various points of view and 
generate various approaches to- 
wards its solution before converg- 
ing on those alternatives. It is a 
qualitative search in which the 
designer is not easily satisfied 
The ARCFUN program, therefore 
seeks to help students become 
divergent thinkers with the ability 
to generate more than one work- 
able solution to a design problem, 
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and to give them the confidence 
to be dissatisfied with solutions 
that only meet minimum require- 
ments 


Since the majority of the students 
enrolled in the ARCFUN program 
have expressed their interest in 
pursuing architecture as their 
major course of study, we use this 
course to give them a sense of 
belonging to the school. Through 
contact with the students and 
faculty in the Level Il and graduate 
programs, they have an opportunity 
to clarify their views of architec- 
ture as a course of study and as a 
career. In a sense, this course acts 


as a screening mechanism, superior 
to portfolio reviews and grades, 
that allows students to test their 
motivation and abilities and to self- 
select without failing. It is quite 
possible to pass the course and 
decide not to continue in archi- 
tecture. Obviously, it is best to 
help students discover as much 
about their capabilities and moti- 
vation as early as possible. For 
a senior to be unable to graduate 
or be inadmissible to graduate 
School, or to realize, after several 
years of architectural education, 
that he or she does not like the 
work involved can be devastating. 
As educators, we want to help stu- 
dents discover themselves, their 
capabilities and limitations, and 
to distinguish between real per- 
sonal interest and family expec- 
tations 


ARCFUN is fundamental to the 
architecture program in introduc- 
ing basic communication skills. 
Equally important is its larger edu- 
cational goal. By providing the 
opportunity to shed pre-concep- 
tions and view realistically the field 
of architecture, ARCFUN helps 
students discover their individual 
interests and potential early enough 
to make sane career choices, even 
if those choices lead them away 
from architecture 
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A Golden Opportunity 
Joseph C. White 


Adjunct Professor, and President of Syncon Corporation 


The Chinese have the right idea; 
they use the same symbol for 
problem and opportunity 


In the building industry we have 
the problem — a leaderless team 
— à process that isn't managed. But 
to date none of the process parti- 
cipants has seen the problem as an 
opportunity. This is unfortunate 
because the need is real and is 
growing in intensity. There are a 
few hopeful signs, at least the term 
"management" has entered the 
building team's lexicon, but the 
real application of the term has 
yet to be made. The symptoms of 
the building problem are easy to 
identify. Building costs are es- 
calating at a rate greater than that 
of inflation and on-site produc- 
tivity is decreasing. From begin- 
ning to end, the building process is 
filled with frustration for the owner; 
it is not predictable and does not 
flow smoothly from one activity to 
the next. For managerial decisions 
the participants look to the one 
ex-officio team member who is 
least equipped to make them, the 
owner. In an industrial setting, 
these kinds of symptoms would 
call forth the following diagnosis 
— а poorly managed enterprise. In 
building the diagnosis is more 
Seveie — an unmanaged process. 
Over the years, building owners 
have tampered with the traditional 
method of building (design, bid, 
construct) in an attempt to solve 
the pressing cost and time prob- 
lems they encounter. The design/ 
build approach probably accounts 
for a larger precentage of the con- 
Struction dollars spent for build- 
ings than any other method. The 
owner often sacrifices quality and 
design excellence for time and cost 
predictability with this building 
method. On larger projects owners 
have turned to the Construction 
Management approach (and here is 
where the term management has 
entered the jargon). In the pure 
sense CM was supposed to mean 
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Management of the Building Process: 


management of the entire process. 
All too often, however, it means, 
as the term implies, management 
of the construction phase of the 
process leaving the front end in 
its traditional state of disarray. One 
of the reasons for some developing 
problems with CM is that the per- 
sons presently filling this role have 
never been trained to manage the 
process. They have come from the 
contractor's or the architect's 
ranks. An ex-contractor CM, trained 
as an engineer, is well equipped to 
manage contruction but will usually 
fall short in managing programming 
and design. The front end of the 
process is softer, and many times 
the owner does not appreciate the 
importance of the decisions made 
at this early stage. A CM coming 
from the contractor's ranks will 
make decisions at the front end 
based on hard data such as cost 
when softer information relating 
to function, image or aesthetics 
should be given more weight. Con- 
versely, an ex-architect CM usually 
will fall short in managing con- 
Struction because he is not familiar 
with that phase of the work. Man- 
agerial mistakes made during con- 
Struction are quite obvious. This is 
probably the reason that there are 
more ex-contractor CM's than ex- 
architect CM's 

Simply stated, the building industry 
needs a new professional — a pro- 
cess manager. Assigned the task 
of summarizing a 1976 conference 
on "Answers for the Building Com- 
munity — Optimizing the Choices” 
held at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Attorney Ralph Nash said, "My 
suggestion is that there is only one 
set of educational organizations 
in the United States which are viable 
places to educate such a new breed, 
and that is: the schools of archi- 
tecture . | am implying that a 
Strong campaign ought to be 
mounted against the schools of 
architecture, indicating to them 
that they are not aptly training for 
the contemporary industry and 
explaining what are the new quali- 
fications now needed.” 


At SARUP the graduate emphasis 
option, Building Process, is ad- 
dressing the question of educating 
the new professional who will one 
day lead the building team. Students 
here consider problems from the 
viewpoint of the owner (and hope- 
fully, User). In their studio work 
they learn about process design 
as well as building design. In role 
playing games they take the part 
of an owner one time and perhaps 
a contractor the next 


They learn how to prepare a balance 
sheet and a profit and loss state- 
ment. They learn what it is like to 
be an entrepeneur since they have 
to set up and operate (on paper) 
their own company. They study the 
Systems approach in depth. And 
they do enough field work to under- 
stand the present state of the 
industry. A holistic view of the 
process is constantly stressed. It 
is our intent that SARUP's Build- 
ing Process grads will be in the 
front ranks of the new profession 
making the kind of important con- 
tribution to solving the building 
problem that architecturally trained 
individuals should make. 


Claudio Veliz 


Design: Treated as a Verb 


Robert M. Beckley, AIA 


Chairman, Department of Architecture 


Bucky Fuller has referred to design 
as a verb. Unselfconsciously the 
School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning at UWM has practiced 
that dictum 


We have been fortunate to have a 
large number of visiting faculty at 
the School over the first decade. A 
number of these visitors were 
funded by a grant given to the School 
by the Eschweiler family. These 
visitors have included Dick Whitaker 
of Moore, Lyndon, Turnbull, Whit- 
aker, presently acting Dean at the 
University of Illinois-Chicago Cir- 
cle; Malcolm Holzman of Hardy Holz- 
man Pfeifer in New York; and Ed- 
mund Bacon of Philadelphia, for 
several decades Planning Director 
of that city. Soon to be added to 
the list is Ezra Ehrenkrantz, a pio- 
neer in the field of "rational" build- 


ing. 


Each of these designers appears 
to be quite different in philosophy, 
in approach, in the context in 
which they work, and in the form 
their designs take. Yet, on reflec- 
tion, it is apparent that each has 
held a common belief . . . design 
is a verb. 


Whitaker's work is an expression 
of celebration, festival, human 
participation in the act of creating 
and experiencing architecture. Holz- 
man's work is thoroughly re- 
searched with a great respect for 
both the art and science of build- 
ing and the social factors which 
have given us some of our more 
curious architectural works. The 
movie palace is one of Holzman's 
favorites. Bacon, our most recent 
visitor, would be a composer/con- 
ductor if he were a musician. His 
scores would be a mix of classical 
techniques with space for im- 
provisation by a full orchestra. 


Bacon's recent work with twelve 
students from our program serves 
to illustrate the notion of design 
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as a verb. No one quite knew what 
to expect when Bacon arrived. The 
focus of the project would be down- 
town Milwaukee. Everyone was 
familiar with his book, The Design 
of Cities. We knew his love of the 
past and his uncanny ability to 
see and describe the structure and 
logic of significant historic places 
We knew his ability to use this 
knowledge in his own work 


One might say Bacon is a verb. He 
is all action, even when sitting, 
coiled like a cat. The T'ai Chi exer- 


VS 


cises Bacon does daily affect his 
movements as he stretches his 
arms or moves his legs in a broad 
stance to better address the issue 
at hand. His physical presence 
bears an uncanny resemblance to 
the top-hatted impresario with a 
cane in the foreground of Talouse 
Lautrec's lithographs of the Moulin 
Rouge, and he moves with equal 
grace 


Given a man of such presence 


one might assume that he carries 
with him, in his back pocket, the 
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answer. So it was quite natural for 
Bacon to confront the students, 
whom he would later call the mag- 
nificent twelve," with a question 
What is downtown? What might it 
become? 


Each of the twelve had to address 
that question. Bacon knew very 
well there were many answers; we 
were all looking for the one. Many 
answers were produced. Then the 
search became one for common- 
alities, similarities, examining the 
width and breadth of the insights 
produced. The communication pro- 
cess began, communication first 
with one another, between Bacon 
and the other instructors, and the 
students. Soon we were all stu- 
dents, talking about solutions not 
answers 


Very quickly we were able to see 
downtown as a single organism, 
but not a complete organism. The 
parts were there to be connected 
but remained blurred. Another visit 
and Bacon had us look more closely 
at the parts, each to his own part. 
Now we had been trapped. No one 
could work without communicating 
with the others, always the vision 
of downtown as a whole in our 
minds. The whole was equally 
blurred, but as each of the parts 
took form, the potential downtown 
emerged 


The ideas presented were clear 
and appropriate. The presentation 
became an expression of the pro- 
cess. It consisted of three very 
simple concepts — ACCESS, CON- 
NECTIONS, ACTIVITY-MIX — which 
Served as the principle organiz- 
ing ideas. Each student presented 
a piece of the jig-saw puzzle which 
fit into an 8 foot by 24 foot matrix 
representing downtown from the 
Courthouse to the Lakefront. Each 
project was complete as an idea 
in its own right but also comple- 
mented adjacent proposals and 
reinforced the three overriding 
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Organizing ideas. When finished, 
the great breadth of Milwaukee's 
downtown was connected Court- 
house to Lake, Northside housing 
to Old Third Ward. Each of the twelve 
proposals was, in fact, a develop- 
ment opportunity which was cur- 
rently under consideration. 


Now it was possible to look back 
at the finished project. But the 
Product, as seductive as large 
models and exquisite drawings can 
be, was not the design. Other 
projects could have been produced 
equally successfully. Each product 
would take on the unique character- 
istics of whichever dozen, two 
dozen or more "designers" would 
play the game if the designers were 
as receptive and open as Bacon's 
magnificent twelve. The various 
answers to the problems of down- 
town would have in common a co- 
hesive quality, born of agreed upon 
principles, respect for one another's 
ideas, and a geniune desire to 
create a whole greater than the 
sum of its parts. 


Bacon was the designer. He used 
design, as a verb, to create a situ- 
ation in which the many talents of 
individuals could be used in creative 
collaboration rather than compe- 
tition. 


The experience reminded me of a 
tale about Leonardo Da Vinci. 
Soldiers had occupied a square 
which housed an equestrian statue 
of Leonardo's creation, choosing 
to use this statue as a target to 
perfect their archery skills. An 
apprentice rushed to Leonardo urg- 
ing him to the square to do some- 
thing. Respecting the apprentice's 
concern, Leonardo went to the 
Square and proceded to sketch the 
soldiers in their ritual of destruc- 
tion. Leonardo knew design was a 
verb 


And, oh yes, Louis Kahn talked of 
a design solution as "wanting to 
be." Corbu called design "а patient 
search." We feel it's important to 
teach "design as a verb." We are 
continually taught by respected 
designers that it is. 
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Urban Planning Today 
Sammis B. White 


Chairperson, Department of Urban Planning 


The Urban Planning Department of 
SARUP was created as an indepen- 
dent entity in June of 1974. Many 
of its current faculty were brought 
to the School of Architecture in 
1972 with the expressed purpose 
of establishing a planning program. 
After two hard years of work, the 
Department was chartered by the 
UW Regents, and faculty switched 
allegiance from architecture to 
urban planning. Three years later, 
January 1977, the program gained 
official recognition from AIP (now 
APA). The program now has about 
forty-five masters candidates and 
has graduated almost that many 
to date 


The Urban Planning Department 
was established with the intent of 
producing professionally competent 
planners — persons who can help 
to inject rationality into the for- 
mation of public policy or who can 
at least raise the quality of public 
debate 


The faculty have constructed a 
curriculum which stresses learning 
how to be analytic and how to 
communicate. Case studies and 
projects using actual situations 
are found in most courses. This 
approach injects greater reality into 
the educational process and allows 
students to see the relevance of the 
material in the curriculum; more- 
over, it shows them how the pieces 
tie together in practice. Usually 
students must present both written 
and oral reports, a requirement 
which hones their critical writing 
and presentation skills. 


The program itself is a two-year 
program of 48 credits, 24 of which 
are in core courses. The faculty 
decided that a large block of time 
in core courses was needed both 
to give students who came from a 
variety of undergraduate majors 
a common vocabulary and approach 
and to impart to them a set of skills 
which can be applied to whatever 
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substantive areas they choose. The 
core includes courses in econo- 
mics, planning theory, quantita- 
tive methods, program and policy 
analysis, and a workshop. Stu- 
dents can then take electives either 
in the planning department, in 
architecture or in about 15 other 
graduate programs on campus 
which offer  planning-related 
courses. These electives can be 
grouped by subject into "Emphasis 
Areas," such as environmental 
planning, physical planning and 
urban design, housing, transporta- 
tion planning, land use planning 
and the like. Students choose 
among these areas and a "general 
option when making their course 
selections. 


We characterize our program as 
focusing on planning and policy 
analysis. We have chosen not to 
adopt the more traditional focus 
on physical planning but instead 
to deal with a host of problems 
which have a spatial dimension 


but do not necessarily require a 
physical solution. We stress learn- 
ing the techniques of evaluation, 
be it defining a problem, choosing 
the most appropriate solution, or 
reviewing current policies or pro- 
grams. When students graduate, 
they are able to undertake cost 
effectiveness, cost-benefit and 
fiscal impact studies. They can 
undertake statistical analysis of 
a variety of data. They can help to 
define a problem so that it can be 
successfully addressed. And they 
should be aware and knowledgeable 
about the political environment in 
which they are working. Some stu- 
dents will be more capable of deal- 
ing with the physical dimensions of 
these assignments than others. 
Which role each student wants to 
play is his/her choice — we do not 
require that they have architectural 
studies. A portion of every class 
elects physical planning courses 
while the others remain at a more 
general level. This approach has 
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allowed us to place over ninety 
percent of our graduates in planning 
jobs across the country. 


The program utilizes one of its 
major assets, its location in Mil- 
waukee. The city and region are an 
excellent laboratory, and both 
faculty and students get involved 


In recent years faculty and students 
have been involved in projects such 
as: the creation of a plan for the 
use of the 200 acre tract on the lake- 
front in the eastern part of down- 
town Milwaukee; an analysis, done 
for a special task force, of a variety 
of issues facing the Milwaukee area 
in connection with its massive ($1.5 
billion) sewer construction project; 
an analysis and plan for the possible 
expansion or redesign of Milwau- 
kee's Mitchell Airport; the analysis 
of numerous neighborhoods in 
the city and the creation of plans 
and programs specific to their 
needs and conditions. The list can 
go on. We use the community, and, 
we hope, it benefits from our in- 
volvements with it 


In our future we look forward to 
modest growth in our master's 
program. We expect to have in- 
creasing involvements in funded 
research, particularly in such areas 
as water pollution abatement, 
energy conservation, and housing 
and neighborhood revitalization. 
We hope to have increasing impact 
on our community as more of our 
students and our graduates take 
positions in the area and as more 
persons learn of our program as a 
community resource. And we hope 
to raise the quality of public debate 
in whatever other communities our 
graduates work. We see planning as 
an important occupation for which 
a continuing demand should exist 
We will do our share to meet that 
demand with well trained individuals 
from our department. 
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The Future of SARUP 
Anthony J. Catanese 


Dean, School of Architecture and Urban Planning 


What can we look forward to in our 
second decade? We are moving 
towards a diverse set of high quality 
programs of education research, 
and public service. The overall 
concept is that the SARUP should 
become a high point in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in much the 
same way as the schools of law, 
medicine, and agriculture have done 
so. We call this our plan for a CEN- 
TER OF EXCELLENCE. 


The CENTER OF EXCELLENCE is 
inherently an improvement in our 
educational programs. A decade 
ago, the SARUP was created with a 
mandate to provide high quality 
education that was innovative and 
diverse as suits the emerging pro- 
fessions of architecture and urban 
planning. It made little sense for 
Wisconsin to copy the traditional 
architecture and urban planning 
programs of neighboring states. 
What appeared to be a wiser course 
was to develop non-traditional edu- 
cational experiences that would pro- 
vide basic skills, yet educate for the 
long-range development of our 
graduates. That is why we still pro- 
vide a heavy emphasis on the studio 
method along with ample oppor- 
tunities for technical, behavioral, 
socio-economic, and managerial 
course-work. Rather than setting 
our sights on becoming another 
good regional training school, we 
are aiming to become a nationally 
known center of excellence for 
architectural and planning educa- 
tion. 


How do we improve our educational 
programs over the next decade? As 
perplexing and difficult as it may 
be, we must continue to evaluate 
and improve upon our curriculum 
In architecture, we have made the 
decision to allow our undergradu- 
ates a wider latitude in course selec- 
tion, along defined lines. We intend 
to make the undergraduate degree 
more like an environmental design 
curriculum with a generous liberal 
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education. Through better counsel- 
ing and advising, we can help stu- 
dents into a number of fields in addi- 
tion to graduate architecture and 
urban planning programs. To re- 
strict the undergraduate program 
to solely one of preparation for 
the architecture profession now 
appears to be too narrow. Within 
the next decade, we see the under- 
graduate program as a broad en- 
vironmental design mainstream 
which flows into various profes- 
sional, technical, and scholarly 
areas. 


At the professional degree level 
we anticipate an increase in the 
quality of the program through the 
agonizing sifting and winnowing 
for truth which is so ingrained in 
the Wisconsin Idea. We are still of 
the opinion that faculty are a key re- 
quirement for attracting the very 
best students, much more so than 


at the undergraduate level. Just like 
a University athletic team, we must 
recruit the very best students or 
they will go elsewhere. Not that we 
are at a loss for students: just the 
contrary. We are experiencing 
the largest student body in our 
history, as consistent with na- 
tional trends. But a new school like 
ours cannot succeed by taking all 
students who apply. We must set 
high standards and carefully select 
students who can take full advan- 
tage of the opportunities the SARUP 
has to offer. Being able to reap these 
benefits requires a much higher 
level of intelligence and maturity 
than necessary at traditional schools 
which require little choice or alter- 
natives for curriculum. Our school 
requires a high degree of decision- 
making on the part of each student 
to meet individual wants and needs. 
That is why the program is so in- 
novative, yet complex. 
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We plan to start a doctoral program 
next year. While a very small pro- 
gram, with fewer than 25 students, 
we see this as a logical clumina- 
tion of our move towards excellence 
in architectural education. The 
doctoral program will provide 
graduate architects with oppor- 
tunities for coursework and original 
research to prepare them for careers 
in teaching, research, and develop- 
ment. We also see some spin-offs 
for the undergraduate program 
since some of these people will 
be helping in the studios, thus up- 
grading our teaching assistant 
quality 


The urban planning program is 
emerging from its infancy and 
should become a mature and so- 
phisticated program over the next 
decade. While professional career 
education will remain as the basic 
thrust, we are now seeing that the 
planning process is essential to 
many other fields. We have already 
developed cooperative arrange- 
ments with other university pro- 
grams for professional training 
in health, urban affairs, transporta- 
tion, business, and public admini- 
stration. We anticipate that other 
cooperative efforts will develop 
over the next ten years. Yet we also 
anticipate a growing recognition 
for so-called "service courses." 
These courses provide students 
from many fields, such as geo- 
graphy, political science, engi- 
neering, etc., the opportunity for a 
broad exposure to planning prin- 
ciples, methods and theory. They 
can then incorporate the most 
relevant parts of planning educa- 
tion into their careers. 


Both the professions of architec- 
ture and urban planning have under- 
gone significant changes during the 
last decade. Architects and planners 
today need to know about a variety 
of physical, social, economic, politi- 
cal and environmental forces that 
affect and interact with develop- 
ment. New tools, techniques and 
methods have been added and are 
emerging for their kitboxes. Yet, 
Skill, adeptness and ingenuity, 
those intuitive factors, must be 
carefully nurtured and unleashed. 
That is an important part of the 
educational process. For that 
reason alone, it is wise to allow 
freedom in the curriculum. 


Research is an important part of the 
SARUP, and our new CENTER FOR 
ARCHITECTURE AND URBAN PLAN- 
NING RESEARCH should emerge as 
a major, national resource over the 
next decade. A high level of research 
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activity is underway in such areas 
as energy, urban planning and de- 
velopment, environment-behavior 
studies, and building processes 
We expect new areas to develop, 
and areas that are academic em- 
phases should take on research 
components 


Research in architecture and ur- 
ban planning is relatively new. There 
has been much basic research in 
materials, engineering, social and 
behavioral sciences and economics, 
but only recently have architects 
and planners been able to initiate 
research specifically for their fields. 
This trend has been incorporated 
into the SARUP development plan 
in order to provide both a basis for 
new teaching and applications and 
an opportunity for faculty develop- 
ment and contributions 


Public service has always been an 
important part of the SARUP mis- 
sion. From the start the School had 
a mandate to make the boundaries 
of the State the same as the bounda- 
ries of the University — the "Wis- 
consin Idea." In recent years, we 
have formed an alliance with the 
University of Wisconsin-Extension 
in which we have provided con- 
ferences, seminars, technical assis- 
tance and advice. The activities 


have covered over 20 small town 


design assistance programs 
throughout the State. We have 
offered continuing education in 
such diverse areas as energy, 
adventure playgrounds and archi- 
tectural criticism, as well as basic 
introduction to urban planning and 
architecture licensing examina- 
tions. We have worked in Milwau- 
kee's neighborhoods on such prob- 
lems as revitalization, reuse and 
self-help. 


Over the next decade, we anticipate 
the outreach and public service 
programs to become even more 
Significant. We anticipate that the 
Legislature will direct UWM to 
reallocate its teaching surpluses 
emanating from declining college- 
age persons towards urban and 
rural public service as well as 
continuing education and so-called 
"new market," non-credit offerings. 
The SARUP will take the lead for 
developing creative, imaginative 
and bold new approaches. We in- 
tend to become national leaders in 
public service and outreach. We 
want to be the contemporary ex- 
ponents of the Wisconsin Idea. 


Are we overreaching, or is our plan 
feasible? We believe our commit- 
ment to excellence is realistic and 
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СУШИ 0239 9000008 


1004 S. Oneida 


(in the "Between The Locks" Complex) 
Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 1-414-731-1070 


Over 15 Years Experience 


Distinctive Custom Stained Glass 
Residential & Commercial 


Peter Carlson Doug Hanson 


"ATTENTION ARCHITECTS" 


For Your Steel Studs 
and Drywall Installations 
Consult: 


CUSTOM DRYWALL INC. 
CALL: 1 - (608) - 271-8200 
Some Of Our Projects 
* JANESVILLE GARDEN COURT 
* BELOIT SAVINGS BANK 
* LAKESHORE CONDOMINIUM (Madison) 
* PARK BANK (Madison) 
* BARABOO NATIONAL BANK 
" LUTHERAN COVENANT CHURCH, 
Stoughton, WI 


Pittsburgh “Paints 


Every architectural need for 
interior and exterior applications. 
Paints and Coatings, Stains, 
Varnishes and Brushes for 
HOME * INSTITUTIONS * INDUSTRY 
A division of 
A ЈА 
ЖС 
INDUSTRIES 


Area Sales Office 
815 S. Layton Blvd. 383-2100 
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Custom Leaded 
Stained Glass 


RESIDENTIAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


PRE FAB 
GLASS BLOCK 
PANELS 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 
GLASS BLOCKS 


WAUWATOSA GLASS СО. 
4648 W. State St. 
Milwaukee, WI 53208 PH. (414) 258-9080 


“ATTENTION ARCHITECTS!” 
— FOR YOUR SPECIAL PROJECTS — 
CONSULT: 


JAMES LUTERBACH 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
* GENERAL CONTRACTORS · 


"SOME OF OUR PROJECTS ARE:" 
"ALPINE MUSIC THEATRE, ELKHORN, WIS. 
"COURTHOUSE IN WEST BEND, WIS. 
"WCTI (WAUKESHA COUNTY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE) 


2880 S. 171st ST. 
NEW BERLIN, WIS. 53151 
— For Your Bids . .. — 
CALL: 1 - (414) - 782-1990 


STUARTS 


HOUSE OF PRESTIGE HARDWARE 


To Stimulate and Enhance 
Any of Your Architectural Work 
IT IS A MUST 
To Visit Our Unique Showrooms. 
We Have Quality Lines — Such As 
SCHLAGE • BALDWIN e FORMS 8 SURFACES 
BOBRICK e STANLEY e LAWRENCE 
and Many Others 
Styles to Dramatize Your Decorating Theme 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 8 to 5:30, Sat. 9 to 1 
HOUSE OF PRESTIGE HARDWARE 
8024 N. 76th St. — Milwaukee 53223 
Phone: (414) 354-0900 
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Southgate Square, Milwaukee, WI 
Architect: Sheperd, Legan & Aldrian, Ltd. 
Masonry: Best Block's Best Brick 


More block magic from 
BEST BLOCK 


More and more fine professionals are finding magic in Best 
Block's decorative concrete masonry units 


And why not! With Best Block's amazing variety of design 
possibilities, plus many other time and money saving advan- 
tages, it's easy to see why Best Block is a proven pleaser for 
architects, builders, owners and tenants alike 


BEST BLOCK COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 100 DEPT. C-300 BUTLER, WI 53007 


And to please all those demanding people. it must be magic! 


For more information on block magic, contact the people 
who are writing the book on it. 


ity — — — 


BEST BLOCK COMPANY 
BUTLER, WISCONSIN (414)781-7200 


“CONSULT WITH YOUR LOCAL 
KOHLER DISTRIBUTOR 
LISTED HERE!” 


GREEN BAY SHEBOYGAN 
Murphy Supply Co., Inc. J. J. Koepsell Co. 
1055 Lake St., Р. О. Box 310 1010 S. 9th St 
(54305) (53081) 

Phone: 1-414-497-7004 Phone: 1-414-457-3646 
APPLETON 
A. |. McDermott Co., Inc. W. S. Patterson Co. 


901 Morley Road 2100 W. College Ave. 


(54303) (54911) 
Phone: 1-414-499-4253 Phone: 1-414-739-3136 


THE ROCK COUNTY BRANCH 
Automatic Temperature Supplies, Inc. 
Route No. 3, Hy. 51 - South 
Janesville, Wis. 53545 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS 


Mid-State Supply Inc. Phone: 1-608-754-8106 
2111 Jefferson St 
(54494) BROOKFIELD 
Phone: 1-715-423-6730 The H. W. Theis Co. 
3595 North 127th St 
(53005) 
Phone: 1-414-781-5260 
MADISON (Home Office 
ч ( A NEW BERLIN 
Automatic Temperature Supplies, Inc. : : 
1023 E. Main St Builders Plumbing Supply Co., Inc. 
(53703) ла Ryerson Road 
Phone: 1-608-257-3755 sia 
Phone: 1-414-782-1752 
A. |. McDermott Co., Inc. OSHKOSH 
1210 Femrite Drive 
erie i 5 A. |. McDermott Co., Inc. 
Phone: 1-608-222-2524 2009 Jackson St 
(54901) 
Phone: 1-414-231-7080 
MILWAUKEE ш 


Milwaukee Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. WAUSAU 


1313 W. St. Paul Ave A. |. McDermott Co., Inc. 
(53233) 908 Tulip Lane 
Phone: 1-414-273-3600 (54401) 


^ Phone: 1-715-359-6575 
United Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. 


9947 W. Carmen Ave RICE LAKE 
(53225) Mid-State Supply Inc. 
Phone: 1-414-464-5100 3113 W. Knapp St 

(54868) 
Crichton Corp. Phone: 1-715-234-9092 
4080 N. Port Washington Road RHINELANDER 
(53212) 


Mid-State Supply Inc. 
1672 Menominee Drive 
(54501) 

Phone: 1-715-369-3010 
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SOCIETY NEWS 


EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
ACTIONS 


PEOPLE 
AND 
PLACES 
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Glenn Johnson, AIA member of the Southeast Chapter was appointed 
to the BFM/AIA Liaison Committee to fill the vacancy left by John B. 
Hipp, AIA. 


James Miller, AIA, 1980 WSA convention chairman reported that the 
Abbey, in Fontana, Wisconsin is the recommended site by the con- 
vention steering committee for the 1980 convention. Negotiations 
are underway. 


A new housing committee has been authorized to function at the 
state level. It is being formed by WSA to assist architects doing work 
on HUD, FHA and WFHA work. Special concerns will be liaison and 
free negotiation. 


Save October 11th for the Fall Workshop at the Mead Inn in Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin. Chairman Fred Zimmermann has invited 
four top designers to speak. Watch for the special flyer. 


Legal counsel, Eric Englund, reported that the administrative rules 
for architects/engineer selection formulated by the BFM/AIA Liaison 
Committee became law on August 1, 1979 and must be adhered to. 
Firms will be selected on the basis of professional ability and expertise 
and a fee will be negotiated after the selection process. 


Englund, along with Governmental Affairs Chairman, David Lawson, 
AIA, appeared at a recent hearing of the Examining Board in opposi- 
tion to a proposal to drop NCARB examinations in favor of an exam 
written in Wisconsin only. WSPE, NCARB, a student and an engineer 
also appeared in opposition to the change. Cass Hurc, Secretary 
Emeritus of the Examining Board appeared in favor of the proposal. 
NCARB is in the process of doing a validation study and task analysis 
study of the national exams similar to the process that Wisconsin 
has followed. The WSA position is that Wisconsin hold off for a two 
year period until NCARB has completed their study. 


Herb Gausewitz, AIA, formerly with Reinke, Hansche, Last, Inc. of 
Oshkosh is now with the firm of Torkelson and Associates, Inc., 
Madison. 


Root and Brink have moved their offices from 4414 Regent Street to 
4506 Regent Street in Madison. 


Sherer and Sherer Architects, AIA, is the new home of the firm 
formerly known as Brielmaier, Sherer and Sherer, Milwaukee. 
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ARCHITECT 
IN 
RESIDENCE 
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STARTS 

IN 
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Pictured are six of the WSA delegates to the national convention in 
Kansas City in a photo recently received from Dave Lawson, AIA. 


Shown from left to right are: Walter E. Zoller, AIA; John B. Hipp, МА; 
David P. Brust, АЈА; Noble E. Rose, АЈА; Alan Carlson and Associate 
Member Jerome Brewster. 


Two past presidents of the Wisconsin Society of Architects have 
been appointed to commissions in Madison by Mayor Joe Skornicka 
Nathaniel Sample, FAIA, was appointed to the Dane County Regional 
Planning Commission and Richard Shutter, AIA, was appointed to 
the Urban Design Commission. Richard Shutter replaces Ron Bowen, 
AIA 


For many years the National Endowment for the Arts has sponsored 
an Artist-in-Residence program in elementary schools throughout 
the country. Now jointly sponsored by the Wisconsin Arts Board 
and the National Endowment for the Arts, the Artist-in-Residence 
program has an architect component. The first school district to 
seek an Architect in Residence Program is the Stevens Point Public 
Schools. The purpose of the Architect-in-Residence Program is to 
help children and the community they live in to foster a better aware- 
ness of the built environment as it works in concert with the natural 
environment. The Environment Education Task Force of the Wisconsin 
Society of Architects has been involved in looking at programs such 
as this to give more visability to built environment education. The 
Task Force, under the Chairmanship of Douglas H. Smith, AIA, has 
been reviewing a variety of built environment programs such as this, 
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along with possible legislative initiatives. The National AIA committee 
on Environmental Education and the AIA, support involvement by the 
state organizations in such a program. Alan Carlson, our Executive 
Director, currently serves on the national committee. Below is a 
description of the job of an architect in residence as reported by the 
Wisconsin Arts Board. It describes the related program Artist-in- 
Residence for comparison. 


Job Description 
Architect-In-Residence 


The Artist-In-Residence Program 


The Artist-in-Residence program places professional, practicing 
artists in educational settings so that students, teachers and com- 
munity people may come in contact with and learn from this resource. 
AIR seeks to enhance and underscore the value of the creative experi- 
ence in education. Participating artists do not function purely as 
teachers but as professional practitioners of their discipline. The 
AIR program has been bringing artists into Wisconsin schools since 
1971. 


The professional architect comes to the school as a special guest 
who has talents and expertise to share. The architect is not a member 
of the teaching staff, but a leader of workshops, teacher in-service 
courses and special community projects. The relationship between 
teacher and architect is a cooperative one; professional to pro- 
fessional. 


Residency Activities 


Residency activities are designed to meet the needs of the school 
and the interests of students and staff in the area of architecture 
and environmental design. These activities are also complemented 
by the particular areas of expertise of the resident architect. 


Structurally, a typical week of the residency would include 2-3 days 
of the architect working directly with students, staff and community 
people in various formats — workshops, in-services, field trips, one 
to one work, etc. The remainder of the week would be utilized by the 
architect to work on his/her own projects and activities in the office/ 
studio space provided by the school. Students and others would be 
able to observe the architect at work in order to question and learn 
about the processes. An architect-in-residence would help partici- 
pants to analyze their surroundings and actively participate in the 
design or redesign process, and to develop an awareness of the built 
environment and its relationship to the natural environment, 


ARCHITECT'S FEE: $11,700 for a total of nine months. 


Applications for the 1980-81 school year must be received by the 
Wisconsin Arts Board by November 1, 1979. To make application, 
send resume with supporting materials, slides and representative 
work to: 

Mr. Jack J. Guzman 

A-I-R Program Assistant 

Wisconsin Arts Board 

123 West Washington 

Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

Phone: (608) 266-9737 


Along with the resume include the list of activities you might offer as 
an architect in residence in an elementary school environment. 
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Project Architect Position. Requires degree, license and related 
experience. Permanent position with excellent benefits. Design, 
Production and Client Contact Responsibilities. 


Send resume to А! Mehlhoff, HSR & Associates, 100 Milwaukee Street, 
La Crosse, WI 54601. 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action employer. 


The Architect as Developer by John Portman, FAIA, and Jonathan 
Barnett, AIA, AIP, McGraw Hill Book Company. 


John Portman skyrocketed to international fame with his Atlantic 
Regency Hotel and the magnificent Embarcadero Center in San 
Francisco as well as other new kinds of multi-million dollar develop- 
ments in which he is the real estate developer as well as the architect. 
Jonathan Barnett is a well known urban designer as well as educator. 


This handsome, relevant book tells with such warmth and humanity 
of the philosophy behind developing a successful, /exciting urban 
environment. And then, with equal ease and eloquence, gives a review 
of the development process including a short course in feasibility 
analysis and explains why the architect should combine architectual 
design with real estate development. According to Mr. Portman, all 
too often by the time the architect enters a project, the most important 
decisions have been made. 


He says: 
For a coordinate unit to succeed, it must lift the human 
spirit . . . In addition to providing places for work, re- 


sidence, shopping and recreation it must draw on... a 
strong sense of order complemented by a variety of inci- 
dent and unexpected change; light and color, nature and 
water to soften the constructed environment and make 
it more humane. 

— Betty Mead 


The following membership actions were approved by the Chapter 
Officers of the WSA/AIA and The Institute: 


WILLIAM К. DAVIS, AIA, was readmitted to AIA Membership in the 
Southeast Wisconsin Chapter; 


JAMES C. REUSS, AIA, was approved for AIA Membership in the 
Southeast Wisconsin Chapter; 


E. MITCHELL SPENCER, was approved for Associate Membership 
in the Northwest Wisconsin Chapter. 


An architectural refresher, for those persons planning on taking 
the professional examination in December, will be offered through 
the Department of Architecture-Extension Programs, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. The refresher will be held Friday and Satur- 
day, November 2 and 3, 1979 for a fee of $50.00 for the 2 day program. 
For additional information or registration forms contact: Professor 
Douglas Ryhn (414) 963-5336 or 4014. 
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AIA The American Institute of Architects has commended the Department 
LAUDS of Defense for reactivating its annual DOD Design Awards Program 
DEFENSE and has responded to requests from the Air Force to improve its 
DEPARTMENT 


four-year-old design awards program through close collaboration 
and professional assistance 


AIA President Ehrman B. Mitchell Jr., FAIA. pledged the Institute's 
support for DOD efforts to recognize design professionals "who meet 
and exceed the challenge to produce quality architecture for the 
Department of Defense 


For more information, contact Steve Biegel, director of the AIA Federal 
Agency Liaison Program, AIA headquarters, 1735 New York Ave 
N.W., Washington. D.C. 20006, 202/785-7382 


е —_———————— 
INTERNATIONAL 


How architects respond to human needs through community partici- 


SEMINAR pation in the design of educational, sports, and leisure facilities 
ON will be explored during an international architectural seminar at The 
COMMUNITY American Institute of Architects, Sept. 23-27 

FACILITIES 


Entitled "Community Participation in Comprehensive Social Facili- 
ties," the conference is sponsored by the Union Internationale des 
Architectes (UIA) with the support of UNESCO and the AIA. It will 
identify the various social, economic, and environmental pressures 
that are shaping the architecture of both industrialized and developing 
nations 


For information on the seminar, contact Barbara Mendelssohn at 
AIA headquarters, 202/785-7238 


Architectural and/Building Construction 
Engineering TechwWology students receive 


design and consífruction. Their grasp of 
both practical theoretical aspects 
enables them to perform flexibly in a wide 
variety of situafions. Associate and 


Ideal For Home - Commercial Use 


* Completely safe - no crush pressure 
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MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
1025 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, WI 53201 


Sycon 


1933 MacArthur Road 


Waukesha, WI 53186 (414) 542-7118 
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consultants, 


Cp Ded 
ЛАДА УЗУМОТИД 


| Kike fen Energy Management, 


Р.0. BOX 395 


G. S. Erdmann NEENAH, WI 54956 


J. W. ROMLEIN COMPANY, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ARCHITECTS & LAND SURVEYORS 


у 


Manchester, 


P.O. Box 29 
Watertown, WI 53094 
(414) 261-6333 


Batesville, IN 
IA Kalispell, MT 


Albert Lea, MN 


DESIGN ASSISTANCI 

CONDOMINIUM PROJECTS » GOLF COURSES 

PARKS ə ATHLETIC FACILITIES e CEMETERIES 
WASTE WATER DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 
REINDERS BROS. IRRIGATION 

ELM GROVE, WI 53122 414-786-3163 


Wisconsin State Conference Of 
Bricklayers And Allied Craftsmen 
AFL-CIO 


Ernest Hanzel, Secretary 
2646 Union Street — Madison, Wisconsin 53704 


(608) 244-6625 


DOLAN & DUSTIN, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


2266 N PROSPECT AVENUE MILWAUKEE. WIS 53202 


GEORGE E. DOLAN, PE 
THOMAS B. DUSTIN, PE 
GERALD BRAUN, PE 


ROGER A. NASS, PE 
CHARLES MULLIKIN, PE 
ARTHUR MILLER, PE 


CHLORINATOR 
CHEMICAL FEED PUMPS 


H 


SEWAGE PUMPS 
FLOATING AERATORS 


Hurless Palmer 


Sales and Service 
Water & Waste Treatment Systems 
BERNIE HURLESS 804 Lynn Avenue 
608/356-3300 Baraboo, WI 53913 
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Eau Claire — 715/832-0282 
La Crosse — 608/782-6110 
Appleton — 414/733-8711 
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company 
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Palatine, IL 


IRRIGATION PLANNING 


Wausau — 715/845-7792 
St. Paul — 612/645-3601 


«пс 


( Sod Sheatice Design 


Ha nding 


(414) 725-4519 


— CORRECTION — 
The firm of Charles W. Yoder & Associates 
was incorrectly identified as Architects in the 
presentation of the Pabst Warehouse & Dis- 
tribution Center. The correct identification 
should have been Charles W. Yoder & As- 
sociates, Engineers. 


ALBEE FLOORING 


Floor Products Co. CONSULTANT 


PARQUET FLOORING — SOLID HARDWOODS 
DURA SEAL Finishes & MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
904 Nicolet Ave. Oshkosh, WI 54901 


(55) 


WARZYN 


(414) 235-5444 


сјопоћџе s associates inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
SHEBOYGAN, WI 53081 TEL. (414) 458-8711 


WAUKESHA © ELKHORN » STEVENS POINT * MADISON 


Consulting Engineers 
Civil e Structural 
Geotechnical 

Materials Testing 

Soil Borings * Surveying 


ENGINEERING INC 


BRUST ENGINEERING, INC. 


7218 W. North Ave 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
53213 

Phone (414) 774-0286 


Concrete Design 

Steel Design 

Precast Concrete Design 

Post Tensioned Concrete Design 
Structural Cost Studies 


CAMP DRESSER & McKEE INC. 


Offices Throughout the U S 


8500 West Capitol Drive 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53227 
414 464-4150 
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Тһгее дооа 
reasons for 


selecting Weil-McLain 


LI 

THE CHOICE — Choose from Choice, flexibility, and quality Tulln san SNA 

a complete line of oil, atmos three good reasons for Wittock Supply Company 
pheric gas, and combination tacting your nearest Weil- THE HOME OF THE PLUMBERY 
gas/oil boilers, from 187.800 McLain distributor P.O. Box 867 - Iron Mountain, Mich. 49801 
to 6,060,900 BRU/Hr Milwaukee Stove & S aono 

THE FLEXIBILITY — Match Furnace Supply Co. i Call: 1 - 906 - 225-1309 - 

any job requirement with a 5070 W. State St. — Milwaukee, Wis. 53208 Е, 


choice of factory-tested pack 
ages, factory-assembled sec 
tions or individual sections Ini 
THE QUALITY — Only Weil 


Call: 1 - 414 - 258-0300 
(WATS) Cali: 1 - 800 - 242-0835 


Automatic Temperature Supplies, Inc. 
1023 E. Main St. (Ho 


e Office 


. 
A. |. McDermott Co., Inc. 
2009 Jackson St - Oshkosh. Wis 54901 


Call- 1- 414 


NATS) C In Green В, 414 - 499-4253 
McLain has such quality fea dps е». Е g 90 5430: 
tures as flame-retention oil Milwaukee Stove & йй AGE шон 
burners asbestor rope seal Furnace Supply Co. 908 Tulip Lane - 54401 


short draw rods. multiple sree 
tankless water heaters, forced 
draft firing and, of course 
iron construction 


Bay Call: 1 


= 


HOLLAND & KURTZ nc 
OOO S818 W, Capitol Drive 


Milwaukee, Wis. 53216 
(414) 463-1600 


Heating, Ventilating 
Air Conditioning & 
Plumbing 


MILWAUKEE Consulting 
TESTING Geotechnical Engineers 


Materials Testing 
Soil Borings 


TUR € 
OiviSiON OF 


WARZYN ENGINEERING INC 


ARNOLD 4ND O'SHERIDAN, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Structural 


Civil 815 FORWARD DRIVE 
Mechanical MADISON, WISCONSIN 53711 
Electrical PHONE 608 - 271-9651 


Graef - Anhalt - Schloemer & Assoc. 


Structural & Civil Engineering 


(414) 461-6900 
6415 W. CAPITOL DRIVE MILWAUKEE, WIS. 53216 


MANCI & HANING INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
HEATING — VENTILATING — AIR CONDITIONING 


12645 Burleigh Rd., Brookfield 53005 782-9690 
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? Hutson Road 


414 


In Madison Call: ! - 608 - 222-2524 
1210 Femrite Dr. - 53716 


E 


TESTING LABORATORIES 
Geotechnical Engineers 


Soil Borings 
Materials Testing & Inspection 


Menomonee Falls, WI 53051 e (414) 252-3300 


PERFECT GIFT — 


HISTORIC WISCONSIN 
ARCHITECTURE 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 
WISCONSIN ARCHITECT INC. 
819 N. MARSHALL STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WI 53202 


THOMAS H. JAESCHKE 


& ASSOCIATES, INC. f К 
108: 

4085 М. 137th Street > 

Brookfield, Wis. 53005 (414) 781-6564 EMT 


CONSULTANTS — DESIGNERS 
FOOD SERVICE SYSTEMS & EQUIPMENT 


Soil Testing Services of Wisconsin, Inc. 
Consulting Soil and Foundation Engineers 


540 Lambeau St., Green Bay, Wis. 54303 


9055 N. 51st Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (414)354-1100 
Telephone (414)494-9656 


twin city testing 


ano engineering laboratory, inc. 


Eau Claire — 715/832-0282 Wausau — 715/845-7792 


La Crosse — 608/782-6110 St. Paul — 612/645-3601 
Appleton — 414/733-8711 
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Save Money б Energy 
Increase Production & Profit 
With Energy Efficient Lighting. 


Getting more "lumens per watt" can mean more to you than saving energy. It means you'll squeeze 
savings out of every dollar spent on lighting. 


Measuring "lumens per watt" is a way to determine the efficiency of electric lighting. It is much more 
meaningful than measuring "lighting levels." Today's new lamps and lighting systems offer the 
versatility required to give you more "lumens per watt." 


In the past, companies have found thot by removing some of the lights in their stores, plants, or 
offices, that employee performance went down. A little energy was saved, but profits were lost. 
However, today, by selecting Energy Efficient Lighting, you can increase the efficiency of lighting in 

your place of business. You'll conserve energy . . . increase production . . . and thus increase 
profits, too! 


ELECTRICITY MAKES IT POSSIBLE... 
A QUALIFIED ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR MAKES IT PRACTICAL 


National Electrical Contractors Association 


Milwaukee Chapter Q Wisconsin Chapter 
710 N. Plankinton Avenue 2801 West Deltline Highway 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 Madison, Wisconsin 53713 
414-273-6916 608-271-1912 


